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PERMANENT SALES AND 
“SOURCES OF AUTHORITY” — 


It is harder to carry a small rock up a mountain than it is 
to create a land-slide by starting it from the summit. Just so, the 
land-slide of popularity which makes sales-success is started from the 


peaks of your consumer-field. Sales-influence flows down hill. 


“Sources of sales-authority” is no idle catch-phrase. Once 
make your goods the favorites of the pace-setters, and sales to the 
pack will take care of themselves. The rapid strides of class maga- 


zines in all fields are due to this salient fact. 


How much more essential is it to be guided by this in the field 
of permanent sales! The sales of materials for beautifying the house 
and its surroundings fall in this class. Because they are permanent, 
all possible sources of authority are consulted in the consummation of 


these purchases. 


In the sales of materials for beautifying the house, the sources 
of authority are home-builders, home-owners, and architects. The 
advertising medium which reaches the greatest number of these three 
classes of authority, with the least waste, and at the same time, is The 
House Beautiful. It has the largest circulation in its field, its quality 


being shown in its editorial contents. 
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systems. 
will be sent on request. 





17 Madison Ave., 


Under this heading are grouped the announcements of architects, books of plans, landscape architects and engineers, sanitary and water supply 
Through the Information Bureau we will answer any perplexing questions on any of these tay 
Address Tue House Bravtirut Pusuisure Co., INc., 


Particulars and adv ertising rates 


New York, N.Y. 





TALKS WITH OUR READERS 


HE September issue of THE 

HousE BEAvuTIFUL will be the 

annual fall building number. If 

you are building, or are expect- 
ing to build, or are only gathering ideas 
against the day when you may build, the 
September number will help you. It will 
contain descriptions with many photo- 
graphs, and the floor plans of widely sepa- 
rated types of houses. The suburban 
house-lot problem is one that confronts 
an ever-increasing number of persons — 
how to combine the convenience of the 
city with the advantages of the country, 
how to have a garden and a drying-yard 
and a kitchen garden in a compact area, 
and maintain privacy and beauty. 

One admirable answer to this question 
is shown in a house at Newton Center, 
Massachusetts, of which photographs, 
floor plans, and detailed description are 
given in the September number. This 
house has an excellently planned laundry 
and servants’ rooms, and the lighting is 
especially successful, the fixtures being 
most unusual and beautiful. In the home 
of Robert Haven Schauffler at Greenbush, 
Massachusetts, we have a house in the 
Italian style. The New England land- 
scape has been brought into harmony 
with the Italian architecture by a wise use 
of cedars. This fitting of nature to the 
house is a part of all successful building, 
and the September number will have an 
authoritative article on this particular 
factor of landscape gardening. 

What to do with the kitchen floor? 
Bare boards, tiles, concrete — each has its 
disadvantage. The September number 
will tell you what to do and how to do it. 

In the department called “‘The Inside 
of the House,” Miss Van Slyck will treat 
of closets with all their possibilities for 
utilizing space and promoting conven- 
ience. She will show good examples of the 
kitchen closet, the china closet, the bed- 
room closet, the kinds of closets that every 
house must have; and she will illustrate, 
also, the kind of closet that is individual, 
that is the result of unused space, a need 
for storing something away, and of a 
householder’s or an architect’s ingenuity. 

An article on garages of widely vary- 
ing types, and one on artistic hardware 
furnishings for the house will also be feat- 
ures of this building number. 














Hodgson Portable Houses 


Cottages, Garages, Play Houses, Poultry Houses, etc. 
We show here a screened house —a delight at this time of the year—and a 
Sand House that will keep your children amused, out of the hot sun or rain. 


Catalog free. 


E. F. HODGSON CO., Room 232, 116 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


New York Show Room: Craftsman Building, 6 E. 39th St. 


Address all correspondence to Boston 





1915 EDITION 


“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 







# most complete and handsomely illustrated book designed to 
solve your building proposition. 9xI2inches. 150 illustrations 
Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Timber, Bungalow and other styles of Architecture. 
General specifications, interior suggestions and practical information. Estimates of cost. 
Exterior and interior views, first and second floor as with all dimensions. Large half- 
tone illustrations, and all designs carefully selec 

Designs costing $3,500 to $30,000. Price $2.00 Prepaid 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 203 Broadway, New York City 


Or Leading Book Sellers 





F you intend to build 
and want your new 
home to be express- 
ive of your own indivi- 
duality and different 





Ty 
sketches and in the two 
ublications described 
here 


“* Colonial Houses” 





by express prepaid $2. _‘‘STUCCO HOUSES’ ’ containing perspectives and 1-8 
scale floor plans, showing designs suitable for this imperishable construction 


Price oby xpress 2 prepaid, $5. In ordering sive brief description of your require- 
Il have earnest consideratio: 
Plans woh for the alteration of old buildings to the Colonial and Stucco Styles 


Address E § CHILD, Architect, Room 1018, 29 Broadway. New York City 





Swings Quietly on 


STANLEY HINGES 


The Standard of Quality the world 
over. Before buying the Hardware 
for your new home, write for booklet 
““K” on Properly Hung Doors. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain Connecticut 

















Every Home Builder 


should have book Modern Dwellings. 
Price $1.50, or with a number of 
blue prints, Price $2.00. Both show 
a number of plans and exterior views 
of Colonial, English, Bungalow and 
other types. 


Y 








“HOMES OF CHARACTER” 


THE COMPLETE BOOK ON HOME BUILDING 
320 pages of practical information on how to 
Finance, Plan and Build a home, 128 New House 
designs and 354 illustrations of Interiors and 


Exteriors, bound ; 
ge tn Sent Prepaid for $1 
Just pin a $1.00 bill 
to this advt. and 
mail today, and this 
Wonderful book will 
be sent you at once 
prepaid. Sample 
pages 2c stamp. 
THE JOHN HENRY 
NEWSON CO. 




















| BARBER & RYNO, Architects 
Knoxville Tennessee 

















Get our Bungalow Book 


of Plans, Elevations, De- 
"| tails. The houses shown 
have all been duilt— 
costs quoted are not 
guesses. Money back if 
not satisfied. Price 50 cts. 
EGYPTIAN METHOD 


CONSTRUCTION CO., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
































SH iti HS 


Architects 
1028 Williamson Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 











Suited to 


Stillwell California Homes ,3* ‘climate 
Our Books give photos — plans — cos 

“REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA onl 

50 Ideal Plans, #1600 to $6000 — Price Sie 


‘“‘WEST COAST BUNGALOWS"’ 
51 dare $600 to $2000 — end ile 


‘LITTLE BUNGALOWS 
31 & 3300 to s170 Price 25e 
SPECIAL FER 
All 3 Books for $1-- Postpaid 
Books & Blue Prints Sold 


on a Money-Back Guarantee 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 4015 HENNE BLDG., LOS ANGELES 












“ PRACTICAL AMERICAN HOMES” 
This ad is worth fifty cents to you; send it, 
together with your ¢ard and a dollar bill 
and I will send prepaid one of my 9x 1134 4 
1914 books showinghalf- tonecutsand floorplans® 
elected practical homesrang ging in 
cost from $3,000 to $10,000. 23 years’ experience. 
I can help you solve your “building problems. 
ATERHOUSE, Architect 
Passaic, N J 











National Bank Bldg 











fical Estate 





HINTS FOR HOME BUILDERS. 


66 OW to Buy Land, ” “ Building a Home,” “ The Financing 
of a Home,” ‘‘ The Ready-Built Home,” a little book con- 
taining information and suggestions of great value to those con- 
templating buying or building ; sent on receipt of 6c. for postage. 
First MortGace & Reat Estate Co., 30 East 42d St., New York 
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WIGAN INYNO_Ng 


\SceTHE SHOPPING GUIDE % 


HINGIS 
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This department combines notes on new devices, household utilities, and articles on display in Metropolitan Shops, with advertising that is 


appropriate for such reading matter. 


All advertisers are given position alongside reading matter. 


The department is used primarily for small 


advertisements, although nothing less than a half inch, single column, will be accepted. Particulars and special advertising rates will be sent upon 


request. 


Address Tut Hovust Beavutirut Pusuisninc Co., Inc., 17 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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SANITARY 
Solid Porcelain 
» Refrigerators 


Beaver Rerricerator Mrc.@ 
NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 











The serviceable and sensible handling 

of home heating has been brought to 

the point of perfection with 
if (NNEAPOLIS - = 

HEAT REGULATOR 
¢ Used with any heating plant. Sold ‘Ie $| 
by the heating trade everywhere [-=~¥} a! 
and guaranteed. Write for Booklet. a 
Q? MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 

2745 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn, 


NAD WW 4b, 











Summer Vacation with 
| Professional Training 


Interior Decoration 
Costume Design 


N. Y. School of Fine & Appliec Art, 
Belle Terre, L. I. Permanent Studio. 
Send for circular. a F. Bissell, 
Sec., 2239 Broadway, N. 
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SERVING | Bae eet en Set Dm 

CHAS. N. a 

Y\ 302 Arrott Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 













FREE BOOK 
: A) 








We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers 
by advising them what to buy,where to buy, and how 
much to pay. A STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE 
FoR Repty Must Accompany ALL INQuiRIEs. AD- 
DRESS ‘The Information Bureau,’ THE Hovuse 
BEAUTIFUL, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


(We shall be pleased to furnish, on appli- 
cation, detailed descriptions, and in most 
instances a photograph or drawing, with 
prices of the following articles offered by our 
readers.) 


EDSPREADS and hangings, window 

draperies, and table covers of muslin 
or linen decorated with candlewick work 
are made to order. The unbleached mus- 
lin so much used in Colonial days has 
regained its popularity and is the most 
distinctive background for the candle- 
wick decoration. 


ESS 


AND-MADE patchwork bed quilts 

in quaint designs are shown in one 
of the new shops. One just finished for a 
girl’s room was in the old fashioned single- 
hollyhock pattern — dainty pink blos- 
soms and green leaves on a white back- 
ground. At this same shop, which is en- 
couraging a revival and perfection of the 
early American handiwork, orders are 
also taken for “pulled”’ rugs which will 
be made in any desired color. 


Eas 


N old spinning-wheel, complete, in 
fine condition, is offered for sale at a 
very reasonable price. The wood is oak 
and the wheel twenty inches in diameter. 


EES 


T one of the shops quaint and unusual 

antique snuff-bottles and small per- 
fume jars are offered which will appeal to 
the collector. There is one of hair-line 
crystal; one composed entirely of layers 
of glaze without pottery foundation; one 
of soft paste white porcelain, carved in 
relief, with cornelian stopper; an ame- 
thyst one with jade stopper, and a num- 
ber of beautiful old porcelain ones with 
Chinese decorations, among them a very 
rare one of Mohammedan blue. 


ESS> 


LOWBOY, or secretary bureau, once 

belonging to the Washington family 
in England, is offered forsale. It isa fine 
piece and valued highly because of its 
association and historical interest. 


wa iv 1S 





FOR THE NURSERY, BEDROOM) 
OR SICKROOM 


—this little Premier Refrigerator is 
) ideal. It is small, compact, and so 
well insulated that its capacity of 
fifteen pounds of ice insures 
perfectrefrigeration for a full day. 
Linings are of heavy 
glass,—clean and sanitary. 
Outside finish is of pure 
white enamel. Equipment 
includes double covers 
and inside wire rack. 
The box complete costs . a 
Stand, additional. .... 6. 
Our stock also includes re- 
Srigerators to meet every prac- 
tical requirement. Catalogs on 
request. 


It PAYS to Buy the BEST 


[Ewis& ConcER 


Home Furnishings 
45th St. & 6th Ave., N.Y. 


“CHICAGO” CLOTHES DRYERS 
AND LAUNDRY ROOM EQUIPMENTS 


consisting of Elec- 
4 tric Washing Ma- 
4 chines; Ironing Ma- 
chines; Ironing 
y Boards; 'ete. * — 
ie clally adapted or 
* use in the laundry 
"4 room of Residences, 
Apartment Buildings 
and moderate sized 
Hotels, Hospitals, 
Sanitariums and si- 
i. —. Institutions. 
Can furnish individ- 
ual machines or complete outfits. 7a appliances are the 
that can be had — there are none bette: 


Write for our complete and ati illustrated 
No. B 14 Catalog. 


Mailed free upon request. Send for it to-day. 


CHICAGO DRYER COMPANY, 626 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


LOOK OUT 
FOR SPARKS 

















ithout stand, 
eight 16-in. 
Depth 11-in. 
Length 19-in. 











No more e from flying 

ks. No satis! ly fitted, flimsy fire- 
place screens. d for free booklet 
“Sparks from the Fire-side.”" It tells about 


the best kind of a spark guard for your in- 
dividual fireplace. Write to-day for free 
booklet and make your plans early. 


The Syracuse Wire Works 
111 University Avenue, - Syracuse, N. ¥. 











BOWDOIN AND MANLEY 
546 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Draperies, Decorations 
Wall Papers, Furniture 
Oriental and Domestic Rugs 


Color Schemes, Samples and Estimates on Request 

















Fine Housekeeping Linens, Handkerchiefs, Lingerie, &c. 
JAMES MCCUTCHEON & CO. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Streets, New York 



























































ALLOWAY 
POTERY> 


Wi Give new Charm lo yoar 
en and Home- Yen 

. ees Arlislic Flower 

Pol eal anv Vases, Bird! Font, 

ial 7>B ench ey, § olher 

P howe lifal Piecey 7 Le. © 


GALLOWAY 
TERRA COTTA CO. 

3220 WALNUT ST. 

PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK SHOW ROOM 
RAFTSMAN BLDG-~39,E..9 SitAve. 


HESS ‘Saizaey LOCKER 


The Only Modern, Sanitary 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


or locker finished in snow-white, haked 
everlasting enamel, inside and out. Beau- 
tiful beveled mirror door. Nickel plate 
brass trimmings. Steel or glass shelves. 
COSTS LESS THAN WOOD 


Never warps, shrinks, nor swells. Dust 
and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be in Every Bath Room 
Four styles—four sizes, To recess in 

wall or to hang outside. Send for illus. 

; trated circular. 

The Recessed Steel HESS, 923-L, Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 
Medicine Cabinet Makers of Steel Furnaces. Free Booklet 










































IS HE CRAZY? 

e ho owner of a plantation in Mississippi is 

giving away a few five-acre tracts. The only 
condition is that figs be planted. The owner wants 
enough figs raised to supply a Canning Factory. 
You can secure five acres and an interest in the 
Factory by writing Eubank Farms Company, 
Block 7, Pittsburgh, Pa. They will plant and care 
for your trees for $6.00 per month. Your profit 
should be $1,000 per year. Some think this man 
is crazy for giving away such valuable land, but 
there may be method in his madness. 














Coats-of-Arms Book Plates, Steel Dies, 
’ : 


Genealogical and Heralds 
-» research, Specially attractive prices. 


F ROYALE ARMS PUBLISHING CO. 
30 East 30th Street New York City 
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ARTBRONZ” PRODUCTS “fo, Mii Occasions 

Book Rocks — Statuary— Library Lamps—Ash Trays, etc. 
Ranging in price from #1.50 up. 





Catalog illustrating 200 Art Subjects free. 
KATHODION BRONZE WORKS 
503 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 





GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 


Direct from the Indian to you. Iam 
a licensed Indian trader, licensed by the 
U.S. Government living on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation. Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. I guarantee 
my rugs to be genuine and can place them in 
your home at prices which will surprise you. 
Send for descriptive booklet and price list. 

W. S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N.M. 








NATIONAL SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN 


Unusual things in Jewelry, Glass, Pottery, Leather Textiles 
or Metal Work always in stock, or made to order. 


119 E. 19th Street, N. Y. City 





N a book on pottery a well-known au- 

thority says: “‘In its own peculiar fash- 
ion there is scarcely any one piece of old 
English pottery that is more entirely satis- 
factory than a really fine example of a 
Whieldon Cauliflower teapot.” There- 
fore we are sure our readers will be glad 
to know where one of these teapots, a 
small one, in perfect condition, may be 


purchased. 
> 


HREE very handsome highboys are 

shown in one of theshops. All are of 
mahogany. One Chippendale, with cabri- 
ole legs, is very finely carved. Another 
has fluted columns and short colonial legs. 
The lower section contains two long and 
two short drawers; the upper section, 
three long and five short drawers. The 
top of this has the broken arch, with ros- 
ettes. The third is a very plain, high chest 
of drawers, in excellent proportion, and 
contains much storage space. There are 
four long and five short drawers. The 
flat top is without decoration. 


SS 


EATHER desk-sets, with Indian de- 

signs, are simple and dignified. At 
the shop of an importer of pieces of dis- 
tinctive merit are perhaps half-a-dozen 
silver paper-knives which originally were 
skewers used in the kitchens of the early 
English nobility. The silver is of fine 
quality and the shapes and designs very 
pleasing in their adaptation. We do not 
think any teacher of Domestic Science 
would pass these by. 


SES 


MONG the _ hand-blocked printed 

linens is a design — the Renaissance 
— which in effect is very like tapestry. 
The background is deep ivory, shaded soft 
brown with pale blue and Italian pink 
in the flowers. Single panels of this linen, 
which is thirty-two inches wide, make 
most attractive wall hangings. 


SSP 
NEW electric egg-boiling device sells 
for $2.50 complete with basket and 
wiring connections. It is of durable metal, 
highly polished, and finished with ebon- 
ized handles, knob, and feet. It is the 
usuai size — Six eggs. 


Sosa od 


N incinerator much smaller than any 
heretofore manufactured is now on the 
market. The capacity is that of one good- 
sized garbage pail, and the cost about 
twenty dollars. 


way Ie 


athews English 
Garden Furniture 


For Garden, Lawn and Porch 


Take solid comfortin your garden this summer. 
Plan an outdoor living room with some of the attractive 
Mathews Designs. Our free portfolio of plates will give 
you many bp suggestions. 


THE MATHEWS MANUFACTURING CO. 
910 Williamson Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 











Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


is a liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it does not 
crack or peel off but becomes an integral part of the wall, 
prev enting discoloration and staining. 

Made in several desirable colors. Write for Color Card 
and information — free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 


133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofings — Dampproofings— Technical Paints 




















Costs 
Less 
Lasts 
Longer 


Reinforced Concrete 
Underground Garbage Receiver 


Superior to metal construction. Positively will 
notrust. Sold under written guarantee. No extra 
charge ‘or foot tripper. Five styles and sizes. 
Write for circular. 
FELLOWS & CO. 
127 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


PAR Q UE Toru on ornanenra 
Tw Inter Hardood Go, rs. DL OORS 


ndianapolis, Ind, 








‘“‘Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Isa 100-page hand-book—it’s FREE. Home study Domestic Science 


courses. ‘or home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid positions 
Bulletins. ** Free Hand Cc ooking on Scientifie Prine iples,’’ 48 pp., ill. 
10 cents. ** Food Values,”’ — practical dietetics, 32 pp., 13 ill., 0 ¢ ents 


American School of Home Economics, 511 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill, 








| Sor a Spot m the Sun: 4 
The Belgian Awning Stri Stripe 


In Olive Green and Old 


“Joseph P. McHugh & Son 


9 Wer 42nd Street -- New York 
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Write for Free Sample Old English Wax and the Book 
“‘ Beautiful Floors — Their Finish and Care” 
The A. S. Boyle Co., 1906 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Add beauty, charm and distinctiveness 
to your home. Give to it an air of 


= cultured refinement by having your 
se walls finished in the latest offerings of 


Fab-Rik-O-Na 


Woven Wall Coverings 


; An almost unlimited variety of beautiful 
tones, shades and designs afford unique color 
scheme. Unequalled in rich simplicity and 
durability. When in New York, visit our 
exhibit at the Craftsman Home Builders 
Permanent Exposition, 6 East 39th Street. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 
216 Arch Street Dsante N. J. 


Art and: Gane “n*~ “Decoration” 
: “And Samples” ae 














$1.00 Brings You This Metal 
wine BOX that Makes 


E>, Plants Grow 


It can be set inside or 
outside the window or on 
the porch railing. Will 
not leak and damage the 
woodwork. Patented ventilated and drainage bottom. 
Made of heavy galvanized steel, enameled dark green, 
6 inches deep, 7 '4 inches wide and made in any lengths. 

To introduce and show you this box, we will send you by Parcel 
Post, one 30 inches long, anywhere east of the Mississippi on re- 
ceipt of $1.00. West of the Mississippi for $1.50. 

Get our free Booklet on plants and how to grow them. 
Success Manufacturing Co., 21 Sargent Street, Gloucester, Mass. 
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| DANERSK 
PAINTED 
FURNITURE 


for the informal rooms in 
City homes and Apart- 
ments. 

Cc omplete sets forall rooms 
of Country Homes — inex- 
pensive 5 yet charming and 
sturdy 

Choice of color achomes 


Write for Booklet “E’ 


ERSKINE - DANFORTH 
CORPORATION 


2 West 47th St., New York ‘7 


PUTUTTALATAAT ETRE EERATTATETA EECA ETAT ATA EECA TERETE 
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HATELLLLOCCUUAEECCLLEUCCCCCGREE EEE CLO CUCCCOOG Epes 
TUUUUUUUTUUUTIUAUIUIUUUEUU HTH 







to a Table (x-17); size Sin. x 4 
38 in. x Win. ; tt te 28 in. 
Wep at Pfrecight. Fac tory to Consumer. 
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For 
Your 
Garden 


Garden and Plant Sticks 


of Fairies, Birds and Butterflies. 
Very attractive and pleasing. 


Fourteen Designs. Send for Booklet 
Pohlison Shops 


Dept. 446 
Rhode Island 





Pawtucket, 





LABASTER vases in a variety of 

colors and delicate shadings have just 
been received by a dealer in Florentine 
art. These would make beautiful lamps. 
We were interested to find in another city 
an Italian artist who makes lamp shades 
of parchment decorated with fruits and 
flowers and copies of bits of details from 
the Italian masters. 


EES 


AN English copper urn, hand-made, 
over a hundred years old, is for sale; 
also an old English egg-boiler, and a hand- 
some silver ladle. These are pieces which 
for many years have been in the posses- 
sion of one family. 


SESS 


ERY old, in perfect condition, and rea- 

sonable in price is a wine set of Bohe- 
mian glass—decanter, five glasses, and 
tray. The color is ruby red and the decor- 
ation the grape-vine pattern. 


sac ered 


COMPLETE set of the printed Col- 
lections of the New York Historical 
Society from 1874 to date is offered. These 
are in perfect condition, belong to an 
estate, and the leaves of the volumes is- 
sued during the past five years are uncut. 


SASS 


N one of the Art Galleries a number of 
pieces of Volkmar pottery are for sale. 
The supply of this beautiful pottery is 
limited as Mr. Volkmar is no longer liv- 
ing. There are small bowls and jars in 
old blue, soft green, dull yellow, and a 
warm, dark red. 
a> 
WNERS of chafing dishes living in 
apartments where the use of alcohol 
is prohibited will be glad to know that 
at a cost of about one dollar the lamp 
may be converted into a gas-burner. 
Electrical fittings are also made for these 
chafing dishes. 


OUSEKEEPERS will be interested 
in a cleanser put up in either liquid 
or paste form, for cleaning and bleaching 
all kinds of marble, granite, onyx, Caen 
stone, and tile floors. 
HILDREN dwelling inland, as well 
as those by the sea, know the joys of 
the sand pile and will appreciate the 
“Sand Sets.”” The most simple one is a 
sieve in the shape of a basket, with handle, 
containing a scoop and sand moulds for 
making flowers, fruits, mosaics, etc. 


si i ie 









ing? 
Get This FREE Book 


It tells all about the proper methods of 
beautif ying your home. ribes John- 
son’s Pre Wax, which gives hard, 
glass-like finish to furniture, floors, 
ape oy ete. not gather dust. 
Book tells about 


Jena s Wood Dye 


Comes in 17 harmonious shades. Makes 
cheap, soft woods as artistic as hard 
If you are interested in build- 
ing, we will mail you free a Dollar — 
folio of Wood Panels, showing all 
lar woods finished with Johnson’s oa 
Finishes- The Panels and the 25c 
Edition HB8 are Free and Postpaid. 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 

































ins Bird Lover Needs 
This Sparrow Trap 


Sparrows do much damage, and drive song birds away. 


This trap GUARANTEED to catch sparrows. Automatic, 
simple, will not get out of order. Price $6. Money refunded 
in 30 days if not satisfactory. 

Write for catalog of Feeding Devices, Bird Houses, etc. 


E. E. EDMANSON & CO. 
620-30 S. Norton St. Chicago, Ill. 














TRUE ORIENTAL 
RUG TEST 


Many of my customers have loaned to museums 
in different parts of the country. Such exhibitions 
naturally attract the best pieces in every com- 
munity. Without exception every rug that it has 
been my pleasure to find and dispose of to others 
has been worthy of any exhibition; and the real 
satisfaction to me is that these rugs are also selected 
for their good condition —I do not believe in rugs 
that are not capable of service. 

Through several sources I am confident that I 
have the best rug values for sale today; no new 
trash, no relics, no thin, ragged, dull or faded rugs. 

Write for list and ask for my proposition to prepay 

rugs on approval. 


L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR, U. S. A., Retired 
2 LEITCH AVENUE, SKANEATELES, NEW YORK 
































ATEN 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEM 


as simple to build as a cesspool and costs 
but little more. Does away with the 


CESSPOOL’S MENACE TO HEALTH 


and neighborhood nuisance. Designed by an 
expert. Easily installed by yourself. 
Write for fully illustrated Booklet A. 


THEO. ATEN, Reom 901, 286 Fifth Ave., New York 





Goose Down Cushion Free 4— 
Write today for our atgietty limited offer on 4 a z 
genuine Southern Live Goose Feathers. Down ’ : 
cushion, large size free. Splendid special 
offer. Write today. 

Live Goose Feather Co., Dept. E, Statesville, N.C. 
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T one of the shops may be found inter- 

esting little pieces of green bronze 
to be used for decorative purposes inside 
the basin of bird-bath or fountain — frogs, 
alligators, turtles, and crabs. 


LS 


HE reproduction of a little old-fash- 

ioned Welsh cupboard supplies the 
need of a place in the cottage dining-room 
in which to keep tablecloths and other 
linens. The cupboard has three commo- 
dious drawers, a good-sized top for use as 
a side table, and above this three shelves 
for dishes. 


ES 


MONG china plates offered is one by 

Wood picturing the battle between 
the Constitution and Guerriére, and one 
by R. Stevenson & Williams with medal- 
lion heads of Washington and Lafayette 
in the center. Both of these are ten-inch 
plates, dark blue, clear print, and in proof 
condition. 


SES 


VERY fine pair of Sheffield trays, 

measuring 93 X 12 inches, of copper 
and silver with tin on back — a favorite 
method of finishing the earlier pieces of 
Sheffield— is offered. 


ELES> 


N old blue-and-white pitcher, capac- 

ity five pints, in perfect condition, 
marked J. Clement & Son, is forsale. Also 
two cherry chests of drawers; one plain, 
the other, and larger one, has veneered 
upper drawer and pilasters on the sides. 


ae 


N acceptable gift of which one shop 

is making a specialty is a set consist- 
ing of a small tea-cloth and two napkins 
of handwoven linen, decorated with Ital- 
ian cutwork. 


oS 


NEW threshold mat instead of being 

oval, has three curved sides and one 
straight side which fits close to the door 
sill. 


SOS 


HE “Chronological Tree of Design 

Periods,” an engraving printed on a 
cardboard 14 X 20 inches, gives at a glance 
the origin of all the periods and their 
source of development. The price is 50 
cents and its value inestimable when one 
desires to fix the relation of one period to 
another without encyclopedic research, or 
a guide for such research. 
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Here’s the New ainda 


DODSON SPARROW TRAP 


Catches sparrows automatically — has a double funnel oop on left 
end, a drop trap on right end. There 1s no other trap like this. 


Help in the good work of banishing English ede 
quarrelsome pests drive song birds away from us. Putout a Dodson 
ap. Price $6, f.o.b. Chicag ZO. 


Free Booklet — Tells how to attract native birds. Describes the 
famous Dodson Bird Houses — 20 styles. If you want song birds get 
genuire Dodson Bird Houses. 

Nature Neighbors —a Library of fascinating books chiefly about 
Birds, written by authorities and marvelously illustrated in colors. 
Write for free illustrated folder. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, 703 Security Bldg. , Chicago, Ill. 














CURTAINS, 
DRAPERIES 


AND 


PoRTIERES 


Made To Measure 
After your own selection of 
style and materials. 
Ready to hang and guaran- 
teed to fit. 
Write for Catalogue of Draperies and Furniture. 
SANFORD SHOPS, Inc., 
Dept. A, 49 West 45th St., New York City. 














Charming Book Free 


Write for it. Learn how much 
you can save on the finest 
# chest—a Piedmont Southern 
Red Cedar Chest. The most 
beautifully mae. The gen- 
uine moth- pees -rotects 
your furs »lens and 
plumes freon. ‘motile, mice, 
dust and damp. Beautifies 













Pgs home. Every fine home 
as one. You need a Piedmont. 
Write for the book on chests 





It Is Free 
Vrite today. Dept. 32., 
PIEDMONT RED 


CEDAR CHEST CO., Statesville, N.C. and post yourself. 











= = 
Underground Guiiees Receiver 


Keeps your garbage out of sight in the 
round, away from stray cats, dogs and typhoid 
ly. It pays = look us up. 

Sold direc Send for circular. 
L rok for our Trade Marks 
C. H. Stephenson, Mfr., 23 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 











WRITE FOR CATALOG 
OF BELLE MEADE PONIES 


Bred from blue ribbon winners. Shows 
photos of pet ponies, describes them with 
pedigree and gives prices from $75 up. 


Belle Meade Farm, Box 22, Markham, Va. 























VERY housekeeper knows that burned 

matches on top of the gas range are 
a nuisance and will appreciate a lighter, 
price one dollar, which may be attached 
to any four-burner gas range, in the center. 
When the gas is turned on, it is ignited by 
a spark from the lighter. This is highly 
recommended by its users. 

> 

RDERS are taken for India silk cov- 

erlets in plain pink, blue, or white, 
with lamb’s wool filling, hand made; and 
where ordinarily caught together with 
narrow ribbons, or tufted, these are quilt- 
ed with a tiny four-leaved-clover design. 
They are very pretty and useful in the 


guest-room. 
stan 

MONG the useful novelties are sad- 

iron waxers made from the bayberry, 
and candles made of beeswax. The latter 
are an attractive shade of yellow, give a 
clear light, and burn without dripping or 
odor. They are made at one place exclus- 
ively, in all standard sizes. 


SS 


WO exquisite little nautilus-shaped 
pitchers of lilac Belleek; five cups and 
saucers with pink and gold luster decora- 
tion, and five cups and saucers of blue 
Staffordshire, marked Wood and Sons, 
Burslem, are offered. 
a> 
| nga of Awata ware, which is cream 
in tone, resembling undecorated Sa- 
tsuma, with Japanese shades of the same 
color as the base of the lamps, mounted on 
frames of brown wood, are very pleasing. 
oS 
TOUCH of color may be given the 
summer porch by a jar filled with 
the flat paper fans shown in an importing 
shop. Each fan is of one color, without 
decoration, and may be geranium red, 
lavender, orange, or any of the sunset hues. 
The handles are of black enameled wood. 
ase 
IX beautiful old mahogany chairs of 
the Chippendale period, illustrated in 
one of Luke Vincent Lockwood’s books, 
are offered by one of our subscribers. 
EES 
UNCHEON, tea, and salad _ sets 
decorated in Persian patterns, copies 
of quaint old India prints, may be ob- 
tained. The salad set consists of a nine- 
inch bowl and one dozen seven-inch plates. 
The colors are soft green, rose, blue, and 
charming tones. The prices are most 
reasonable. 
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A CORRECTION 


7 : Soa oR 
Herringbous KKK et , N the June issue of THE HousE BEAv- 

ae ia ~ ee we mistakenly credited Mr. H. 
grips and holds MOOS NNN ~ ot — ™ = “ o> 2 7 iuenen with re the por stay 


stucco and YY YYW tect of Dr. A. R. Gardner’s house a 
YD OY t 


plaster LY) Kk KK ‘Sa b Dunwoodie Heights, New York. It should 

Wd é have been said that Mr. Lewis Colt Albro 

MS <y KX MN + the honor with Mr. Lindeberg, the 

My YUM. ; WW =" 2 house having been designed and erected 

MY “ Wee before the firm of Albro and Lindeberg, 

NY WO Ba Le KKK\ Architects, of which Mr. Albro was senior 
YN INNS j ar ler Pris. MMA MINN partner, was dissolved. 

YW yi hes WLLL A CURTAIN LECTURE 
1d f WO = is not to be denied that window cur- 
UIE | anya codesetandthatr egonstanne. see 
LLL realize what intrinsically bad taste ‘used 
to dictate the choice of window curtains 
in the days when windows were swathed 
and smothered in layer after layer of lace 
and upholstery. But lots of usare still a 


[TDECIDE now on Herringbone for your stucco little hazy in our ideas as to what qual- 
ities we should look for in choosing win- 


house. Herringbone walls do not crack, dis- 
dow curtains. 


color nor fall. Settle the question of repairs now— | YY, 6 OTR 
before you build—by using RE > nish our windows, do we manage’the mat- 


& ter in a way to get the utmost possible 


amount of light and air and sunshine 
Rigid Metal Lath 


through them? Most of us are inclined to 
take sunshine too much for granted, not 

Herringbone grips and holds—prevents falling stucco and plaster. 

Stucco houses are permanent, fire-resisting, cheap to maintain. Yet they cost 


prizing it even yet, as Charles Dudley 
Warner put it, because we “don’t have to 
but little more than all wood houses. Stucco houses are beautiful. Our booklet 
**The House that Father Built ”’’ 


pay a tax on it.” 
shows many beautiful homes—stucco over Herringbone. Send for it. If you will mention 


‘ In the second place, do we contrive 
window draperies that shall enhance but 

your architect’s or builder’s name we will gladly cooperate with 

him in building you a house that will last. The book is free. 


not overshadow the other decorative 
features of our rooms? Not always, un- 
Herringbone is painted at the factory—it goes into walls un- fortunately, judging from the sprigged . nd 
tarnished. For places where corrosion is violent we make Her- posied chintz — pretty in itself, but irri- 
ringbone Armco Iron Lath—made of the most rust- resisting 
iron known. 


tating to the eye when the same pattern 
Herringbone houses don’t go wrong. Learn about them. Send 


n wall and furniture and even 
for our book today. one © 
The General Fireproofing 
Company 
Reg. U.S. , 
Pat. O} 












































insistent as to mar the harmony of the to- 
tal effect. We need to listen to the warn- 
ing of an English architect, that “curtains 
are made for the room, not the room for 
the curtains.” 

In considering curtains as decoration, 
we must take into account their aspect 
from out of doors and from within doors. 
As seen from outside, there is no doubt 
that a uniform treatment of all the win- 
dows on a story — or better still, all the 


ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES windows in the house — adds to the unity 






rugs — which in some rooms becomes so 
2380 Logan Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio 







Makers also of Self-Sentering, the concrete 
reinforcement that makes forms unnecessary 




















By AYMAR EMBURY, II of effect; and the architecture of most 

: a ‘ : ‘ houses demands such unity. The present 

A suggestive and authoritative discussion of modern American : f the sh “gl keto af 
architecture, its origin, development and _ possibilities; with 100 vogue 0 t © sneer glass curtains 0 
illustrations showing the best and most interesting types of country filet or scrim or muslin, hung close to the 
homes in different parts of the country, the work of many architects. window panes, is due to their usefulness 


A book that will interest every country dweller, and every would-be 4 ath ‘ : 
country dweller. in giving this very unity of effect. The 


Size, 1ox11 in. Price, $3.00. Postage, 30 cents. fashion in this instance is a good one, if 
We will send this book and a year’s subscription for $4.00. ' for no other reason than because these 
Address | curtains have an inevitable straightness 
of hang and a happy simplicity. 
(Continued on page xiii) 
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A BEAUTIFUL DOORWAY AT SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS, DESIGNED BY SAMUEL MCINTIRE, 
SALEM’S FAMOUS ARCHITECT, IN 1797 
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REMODELED HOMESTEAD «<<< 


THE HOUSE OF LAWRENCE PARK, GROTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


HE home of Mr. Lawrence Park, 

the Boston architect, at Groton, 

Massachusetts, is an especially 

successful example of the remod- 
eled house. In this case, the conditions for 
preserving the personality of the original 
building have been psychologically per- 
fect, for the old house was designed and 
built by an architect for his son to live 
in; and it was remodeled, for his own 
occupancy, by a great-great-grandson of 
the builder. Family sentiment, race and 
family characteristics, — the Parks are 
of Scottish origin, — and inherited talent 
have played a large part. One feels that 
were the great-great-grandfather living 
to-day, his great-great-grandson’s house 
is just the house that he, himself, would 
have built. 

Stuart James Park was born in 1773, 
and so brilliant was his career as archi- 
tect, builder, contractor, and civil engin- 
eer that, about 1825, he retired from ac- 
tive business. He designed and built the 
New Hampshire State House at Concord; 
the County Buildings at Newburyport; 
the dry-dock at the Charlestown Navy 
Yard; and, being famous for his stone 
buildings, he designed and built a number 
of jails, among others, the jail at Amherst, 
N.H., one at Worcester, and another at 
Concord. 

In 1812, he purchased at Groton, Mas- 
sachusetts, between six and seven hun- 
dred acres of land scattered through the 
town and on either side of the old Boston 
Post-road immediately north of where it 
forks with the two branches that lead, 
the one on the left, called the Great Road, 
to Boston, and the other, the old Wor- 
cester Turnpike, to Ayer, the Groton 
School, Harvard, and Worcester. There 
still stands outside Mr. Park’s fence, be- 
side the road, an old slate milestone on 
which is inscribed the date, 1787, the ini- 
tials O. P., and the information that it is 
thirty-six miles to the Charles River 





Bridge. This was placed here by Oliver 
Prescott — a brother of the hero of Bun- 
ker Hill, who deeded the land to Stuart 
James Park twenty-five years later. 

On this land, on the west side of the 
Post-road, in 1829, Stuart James Park, 
Squire Park as he was called, built a house 
for his son, John Gray Park. 

The original house, placed hospitably 
near the road, maintained its dignity in 
true New England style by turning its 
side to passers-by while it fronted the 
south. There were several acres on either 
hand and behind it, and, across the road, 
many acres more climbed a gradual slope 
crowned with a fine apple orchard. A 
group of homogeneous sheds and barns 
were reached from the house by a flag- 
stone passage way, and on stormy winter 
nights, the householder could have the 
comfortable feeling that not only his 


















































The undecorated arch over the first-story 
windows gives distinction and height 
without breaking the unified 
effect of the fagade 


Copyright, 1915, by The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc. 
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family and his servants but also his horses 
and his cattle were, in a way, under one 
roof. These out-buildings, Mr. Park has 
left where they were, and his cows are 
sheltered in the old barns. 

When Mr. Park tells you what he did 
to the old house — and what he did n’t 
do — the pencil in his fingers flies over 
a sheet of paper and illustrates his mean- 
ing like some super-organ of eloquent 
visualization, possessed only by archi- 
tects and artists. Under this magic touch 
the old house lives again for you. You 
see the circular drive at the south of the 
house and the gate into the garden be- 
yond where clumps of daffodils, almost a 
century old, still add their gold to the 
sunshine of early spring. You step on 
the cut-stone that is the doorstep, and, 
leaving all traces of the garden’s mould 
on the iron footscraper, you open the 
pilastered, side-lighted front door. 

Mr. Park’s is a most hospitable pencil. 
It takes you into the parlor at the right of 
the entrance hall; it whisks you through 
the wide doorway into the library; it hur- 
ries you into the dining-room; and, with an 
air of saying, “Here we are at last!” it 
carries you into the kitchen and begins 
to build at once the great fireplace with 
its crane, its brick oven, and its squat 
copper boiler at one side of the deep em- 
brasure. Back of the kitchen was that 
delectable room called the “buttery,” 
and the magic pencil invokes almost the 
smell of “sand” cookies in earthenware 
crocks and the appetizing, salty smell of 
home-dried beef. Under the “buttery” 
window was a mossy bank where ferns 
flourished in the shade of two old apple 
trees. 

How much of all this could Mr. Law- 
rence Park preserve when, in 1906, the 
place became his property and he began 
to remodel the old house? Well, he has 
saved everything except the chimneys, 
and those he couldn’t take with him 
























































The old house across the road The house on its journey — all Settled on its new site on the 
before it was moved there but the chimneys hill for another century 














The clapboards are white and the blinds and front door are painted green — the kind of green that real old 
green paint fades to. The chimney tops are glossy black. The lilac bushes, flanking the 
front door, are in perfect harmony with the simplicity of the exterior 
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The service quarters are admirable. The library andthe Each bedroom is a unit, separated from the other 
dining-room, having each but one window on the roofed- bedrooms either by closets, a bathroom, or a corri- 
over porch, gain the advantage of this enclosure while dor. The servants’ wing has been as carefully planned 
escaping the disadvantage of a darkened interior as the main body of the house 
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Stone steps connect the grassy platform beside the house with the garden level. The gate repeats the motif 
of the window-arch. The hedge and the apple trees make this truly a garden close. The marble 
vase, together with a number of other garden pieces, was brought over from Italy by 
Benjamin Bussey, the founder of the Bussey Institute at Harvard College 

















In the entrance hall, the refreshing coolness of the greenish-gray paper and ivory woodwork is tempered to a 
welcoming warmth by the pinkish reds of the Princess Bokhara rugs. The high arched window 
opening on the staircase landing gives light to the hallways. Beside the fireplace 
and hanging under the stairs are quaint old fire-buckets 
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At the other end of the library is a fine chest of drawers. It is interesting as having originally belonged 


to Edward Holyoke, who was President of Harvard College from 1737 until his death in 1767 


when he put the old house on wheels and 
moved it across the road, and up past the 
orchard to the crest of the little hill. Mr. 
Park’s greatest regret is that he could n’t 
transport that kitchen fireplace; and per- 
haps he also regrets that the fragrance of 
the “buttery,” like a stubborn ghost, re- 
fused to leave the spot. But the things 
that Mr. Park did preserve are innumer- 
able. 

In the first place, the remodeling is a 
true incorporation, the old house form- 
ing, as it does, two-thirds of the main 
part of the new house and affording the 
motif, both in mass and detail, for all the 
reconstruction. Its gabled roof was 
“sliced”? to make a hip roof, and three 
dormers pierce the front; a pillared por- 
tico with an arched hood harmonizes with 
the pilastered front door; and semi-cir- 
cular arches of wood over the first story 
windows repeat the arch of the portico 
and give height and variety to the facade. 
This arch is also repeated in doorways and 
in the tops of gates. These changes add 
greatly to the dignity and beauty of the 
building, but one feels that the old house 
is a living unit in the new house. Mr. 
Park has added a large extension on the 
new end of the house; there is a covered 
piazza and a platform piazza in the rear, 
and a grass terrace outside the library 
windows; but these improvements his 
great-great-grandfather would have made 
had he been alive early in the twentieth 
century. The remodeling is of the ideal 
kind — it seems like a reincarnation. 

An unusual feature of the remodeled 
house is a great expanse of unbroken wall 
space in the new end of the main body of 


the building. This end is broken only 
by one door at the north end of the hall 
and by a large arched window, entirely 
of glass and without blinds, above the 
door. This treatment gives variety to the 
exterior, and inside affords a splendid 
opportunity for the hanging and grouping 
of pictures. Mr. Park has taken advan- 
tage of this opportunity and uses the 
room known as the print room in the 
northwest corner of the ground floor for 
his collection of prints and engravings. 
Much of the wood-work in the old 


house has found its place in the new. 
Even the window-sashes are the same, 
but Mr. Park draws the line at the old 
window glass. The bannister-rail and 
spindles of the staircase are used in the 
back stairs of the present house, and the 
seven mantels are lovelier than any mod- 
ern mantel could be — time is the master 
craftsman whose subtle variations in mod- 
eling no cabinet-maker can reproduce. 
The laths in the old house are attached to 
two-inch-thick planks placed horizontally 
on the uprights, a decided contrast to 
the modern method of lathing in which 
the laths are supported by two by four 
studding. 

If the photograph of the hall could have 
been taken to include the inside of the 
front door, which opens into a vestibule, 
we should be able to see one of the chief 
treasures of the new house. This is the 
box-lock. As long as Mr. Park can re- 
member, the front door has been opened 
by means of a large glass door-knob, and 
kept from opening too far, on occasions, 
by a brass chain on the inside. The door, 
however, bore traces, in a rectangular 
outline, of the box-lock which Squire 
Park placed there when he built the house. 
Perhaps the impregnable appearance of 
the box-lock appealed to him as a house- 
holder because he was well acquainted 
with the wicked ways of malefactors, 
being, as he was, the Justice of the Peace 
and of the Quorum, an office that, in those 
days, permitted him to hold court and 
take care of the petty cases now tried in 
the District Courts. Mr. Park hunted for 
that box-lock, and in a barrel, in one of 
the outhouses, he found it and the key, 




















This arrangement of two mirrors over the mantel is most unusual and balances the two portraits side by 
side on the other wall. The rug in the dining-room is deep crimson, the woodwork ivory white 
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six inches long, which went with it. In 
that same treasure-trove was, also, the 
crane from the old kitchen fireplace which 
had been bricked up. The crane now 
swings its pot-hooks over the logs on the 
dining-room hearth. 

Naturally, since the old house had al- 
ways been in the Park family, it contained 
many fine pieces of furniture, etc., which 
came into the possession of Mr. Park. 
The sideboard in the dining-room be- 
longed to Squire Park, and his portrait 
hangs over the mantel in the library, and 
over the piano is a Chester Harding. 
There are, also, in the dining-room, two 
Gilbert Stuarts, an Ames, an Alexander, 
two Henry Inmans, and copies of portraits 
by Copley of the great-great-great-grand- 
parents of Mr. Park. Over the stairway 
in the second hall hangs a Rembrandt 
Peale. The secretary which can be seen 
in the picture of the dining-room and the 
chest of drawers in the living-room are 
especially desirable. The secretary, and 
many of the pieces, came into the house 
through Mrs. Park; but as Mr. and Mrs. 
Park had a common aneestor in Joshua 
Scottowe who came from Scottowe in 
Norfolk, England, to Boston about 1635, 
these treasures really amount to a com- 
mon possession. Squire Park’s place was 
named ‘‘Scottowe’”’ in remembrance of 
the home in the mother country, and 
“Scottowe,” which means “lot on the 
hill,” is the appropriate name of the re- 
modeled homestead. 

The preserved antiques are not all in- 
side the house. There is a white marble 
vase or urn in the garden that helps the 
eight-year-old flower beds to look as 

















The paper here is the Longfellow House paper — two shades of green. This room is admirably 
livable — notice the long, low seat before the fireplace 


though they had been there many years 
longer. The vase, together with a num- 
ber of other Italian garden pieces, used 
to stand in the garden of Benjamin Bus- 
sey, at Woodland Hill, Jamaica Plain; 
Bussey being the great-great-grandfather 
of Mrs. Lawrence Park, and the founder of 
the Bussey Institute at Harvard College. 

But we ought not to have come into 
the garden so quickly. We should have 
passed out through the French windows 
of the library to the grassy terrace, down 
the short flight of stone steps, under one 

















The columns here harmoniously connect the inner hall with the pillared portico and pilastered 
front door 
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of the trees of the apple orchard which 
originally covered the ground where the 
house stands, and thence through the 
garden gate to gaze at the almost orchid- 
like loveliness of the iris, and the charm 
of distant, hazy hills to the south. We 
should have done this for purely senti- 
mental reasons. The flight of stone steps 
is made of the foundation stones of the 
old house. 

Why are some houses, like this house 
built by Squire Park, of such an indestruc- 
tible personality? Sometimes, to be sure, 
the personality has been so attenuated 
by time that it is like the perfume of 
dried lavender, the mere ghost of a per- 
sonality, and in the remodeled house it 
is lost in the general smell of newness; we 
recognize its faint fragrance only in some 
tucked-away corner of the house, in a 
little room in the kitchen ell, or even in 
some room that has no door into the new 
house. We find such houses throughout 
New England, and the Middle States, and 
all the way from Maryland to the Gulf. 
Perhaps the answer is to be found in the 
fact that a house possessing this quality 
has, in most cases, been built for the man 
who was going to live in it. It fulfilled 
his needs simply, sincerely. He put himself 
into it; you never can get him out; and 
you don’t want to. That is why you don’t 
tear his house down, but instead, incor- 
porate it in your house. You recognize 
that it is a living organism which you 
may save from decay and death. It will 
draw strength from the life beginning at 
its side, and, in turn, its years will add 
character and charm to the new human 
habitation. 
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THE PAGEANT AT THE ROYALL HOUSE AT MEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


SCENES FROM COLONIAL HISTORY IN A PERFECT SETTING 





N 1908, a 

group of per- 

sons calling 

themselves 
the Royall House 
Association _ pur- 
chased the man- 
sion known as the 
Isaac Royall house, 
which is the finest 
example of coloni- 
al architecture that 
we have, and is, in 
itself, the history of 
all New England. 
It stands at Med- 
ford, in Massa- 
chusetts, — Gov- 
erncr Winthrop’s 
“Meadford,’—on 
what was formerly 
the great northern 
highway between 
Boston and Salem, 
and it is as a per- 
manent memorial 








Two years ago 
last February, a 
fire burned down 
the most recent 
addition, an ex- 
tension on the end 
adjacent to the old 
building of brick 
and wood called 
the “slave quar- 


ters’; and, _ al- 
though it destroyed 
many things of 


value, it played its 
part in revealing 
the past by burn- 
ing off the clap- 
boards with which 
the brick ends of 
the house were 
covered. It also 
left the house look- 
ing as it did in 
1775 when it was 
called “the grand- 
est house in North 








of Medford’s past 
that it is being re- 
stored by the Asso- 
ciation to its original primi- 
tive elegance. 

The discoveries made in the 
restoration of a house as ar- 
chitecturally and historically 
valuable as the Royall House 
are almost as interesting and 
exciting as the discoveries of 
an archeologist in some buried 
city. It is like excavating 
above ground. Each succeed- 
ing generation has left traces 
of its times and customs. 
Floor has been laid upon floor, 
wall built over wall, fireplace 
within fireplace. Some of the 
fireplaces have been made 
smaller four times; sooty 
bricks, walled-up ovens, and 
even buried iron fire-backs 
tell the story of man’s discov- 
ery that, up to a certain point, 
the smaller the fireplace the 
more heat is thrown into the 
room and the less goes up 
the chimney. Closets have 
been bricked up, and, in the 
top story, slanting through a 
bedroom wall, is the eave of 
the one-story “lean-to”’ of 
the original house, built prob- 
ably in 1631-32. 


This is the rear of the house. 


Photograph by Thomas E. Marr & Son 

















Photograph by Thomas E. Marr & Son 


A perfect staircase to run up and down. All old colonial newel-posts were 
on a line with the bannisters, and slender 
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The boards are grooved and painted light gray to imitate stone 


America.” 

To our eyes, to 
which, perhaps, 
the later colonial and Georg- 
ian styles of architecture 
make a stronger appeal with 
their more. hospitable spa- 
ciousness, the Royall House 
looks, at first, pinched, for- 
bidding, almost sinister. The 
rooms appear small, the win- 
dows high and narrow, the 
toweringchimneys seem about 
to fall. But, in spite of this, 
the house has the “grand 
manner.” One feels that the 
double parlors were truly sa- 
lons. It is very easy for the 
imagination to repeople the 
old mansion with personages 
of birth and breeding. What 
most strikes one is the com- 
bination of rudeness with ele- 
gance. It isa shelter from the 
surrounding wilderness, a bar- 
ricade against unfriendly In- 
dians, and, also, the highest 
expression of transplanted so- 
cial traditions. The floors are 
made of boards nearly a foot 


' and a half wide, but the feet 


that walked on them two cen- 
turies ago were covered with 
satin and finest leather. It is 
a mark of the times that the 

















front door — which is on the 
other side of the house from 
the one shown in the photo- 
graphs— has no knob or latch 
of any kind on the outside. 
That door was always opened 
from the inside by some me- 
nial. In the Medford records 
are the names of twenty-five 
slaves who lived in the slave 
quarters when Isaac Royall 
dwelt in the old house. 

The kitchen with its great 
chimney and all its crude pa- 
raphernalia for cooking, and 
the spinning-room with its 
looms and wheels and its de- 
vice, shaped somewhat like 
a lyre, for making tape and 
garters, are a splendid con- 
trast to the parlors and the 
guest chamber with their ex- 
quisitely proportioned re- 
cessed windows and carved 
pilasters enclosing tiled fire- 
places. The steep kitchen 
stairs are boxed in by a door, 
the top of which slants down 
from the hinge-side at a 
mildly acute angle because, 
in the seventeenth century, 
doors were often made by 
ships’ carpenters who made 
them for houses as they made 
them for the cabins of ships; 


that they tempt one to run up and down them. This staircase 
was made in 1732 for Isaac Royall, Senior, by John Oliver, who 
built all the fine colonial staircases in his day, and the carving 


was the work of Dea- 
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Photograph by Thomas E. Marr & Son 
The two arched and recessed windows, one on either side of the fireplace, 
give this room unusual dignity and beauty. It is the only fireplace 
in this country with tiles on the inside. The tiles are 
Dutch and the picture above is composed of tiles 


but the front stairs are so perfect 


uted, a pattern was traced in 
it with a sharp stick. 

The front and back of the 
house are made of wood 
filled in with brick; the front 
is clapboarded and the nine- 
inch-wide boards covering 
the rear are grooved to rep- 
resent stone blocks. A solid 
brick wall runs through the 
middle of the house. 

The pageant which was 
held at the Royall House on 
June 2, 3, and 5 of this year 
consisted of scenes from the 
history of the mansion. It 
was under the auspices of the 
Royall House Association, 
and was for the benefit of 
the Association and the Med- 
ford Boys’ Club. 

Briefly, here is the history 
of the Royall House as a house 
and as an historical setting. 

It began life as a typical 
settler’s farmhouse some- 
time soon after Medford was 
settled in 1630 by Governor 
Winthrop and his little band. 
It was a six-room, two-story- 
and-a-half brick house that 
sloped down in the rear like 
a toboggan slide to a one- 
story “lean-to.” A rough 


road through the woods connected it with Governor Winthrop’s 
six-hundred-acre farm known as the Ten Hills Farm. In 1635, 
Winthrop began to use the little farmhouse as his summer home 
and the main front rooms as it stands to-day are part of this 


original structure. 
After the Ten Hills 





con Shaw Drowne, 
who carved the grass~ 
hopper on the top of 
Faneuil Hall. The 
steps of the staircase 
have a_ seven-inch 
riser and an eleven- 
inch tread, a propor- 
tion that is in accord- 
ance with the old 
carpenter’s rule for 
constructing _ stair- 
cases — “‘twice the 
rise, plus the tread, 
equals twenty-five 
inches cut on the 
string.” In the ceil- 
ing, just above the 
newel-post, was an 
opening in which 
sand was kept for 
sanding the hall floor. 
One stood on the 
stairs and scooped 
out the sand letting 
it fall on the floor 




















Farm passed from 
the Winthrop heirs 
in 1677, the Medford 
farm became the 
country seat of John 
Usher and the house 
was twice enlarged 
by him. Usher and 
his brother-in-law, 
Charles Lidgett, were 
hand in glove with 
Sir Edmund Andros, 
governor of the 
colony, who was 
hated — and Usher 
and Lidgett along 
with him — for his 
opposition to a char- 
ter for the colony and 
for his desire to force 
upon thecolonists the 
Established Church. 
For this partisanship 
Lidgett was exiled. 
The more stirring 








where, after it had Photograph by Thomas E. Marr & Son 


been evenly distrib- 


The house in the background is the wooden end of the old slave quarters 


scenes with which 
the pageant was con- 


on 
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A domestic scene in colonial times, — the picturesque age of 
the spinning-wheel 


cerned took place after the house became the property of Isaac 
Royall, Senior, in 1732. Royall came from the West Indies and 
rebuilt Usher’s house on the model of a nobleman’s house in 

















In this feminine workshop are all the tools for spinning and weaving. A 
coverlet woven in blue and white hangs on the wall 


Antigua. Royall was a wealthy trader, but it is his son, Isaac 
Royall, Junior, whom we mean when we speak of the Isaac 
Royall house, for the father died in 1737. The son lived in the 
house, entertaining lavishly, and giving freely both of his means 
and of his personal services to advance his beloved town. 

On ihe Sunday before the Battle of Lexington, he fled to Bos- 
ton, from there to Halifax, and afterwards to England. A mob 
attacked the house after Royall left it, but Dr. Simon Tufts 
saved it through the clever stratagem of offering it to General 
Stark and his staff. The colonial officers occupied it during the 
siege of Boston. From its roof, Molly Stark watched Howe’s 
ships drop slowly out of Boston Harbor. Later, the house was 
rented to Colonel Cary of Charlestown. Though temporarily 
confiscated, the property remained in the Royall family until 
1804, when Isaac Royall’s heirs sold their interests and the 
estate passed through several hands before it came to Jacob 
Tidd in 1810. It remained in his family until late in the nine- 
teenth century. It was Mrs. Tidd’s brother, William Dawes, 
who, on the same night that Paul Revere took his famous ride 
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through Lexington, rode through Dorchester warning the inhab- 
itants of the movements of the British. 

The Royall House is now used as a museum for purely educa- 
tional purposes, and the various rooms are being restored to 
their original condition by different clubs or associations. The 
house contains many pieces of fine old furniture, and the atten- 
dant history of most of them is known to the curator, Mr. Fen- 
ton. The tales that he tells must make colonial history a living 
reality for the children who have, perhaps, found it, in schools, 
one of the dry-as-dust things that grown-ups are always requir- 
ing of them. In the parlor, twenty-one weddings have taken 
place, and George Washington is said to have done his courting 
of some fair lady in one of the recessed windows. The tale goes 
that he courted in vain. The old house is not without the foun- 
dation, at least, for a ghost story. Under the bricks of the hearth 
in Isaac Royall’s bedroom, were found the bones of a young 
woman. And the attic, which General Lee named “Hobgoblin 
Hall,” might furnish forth many another ghost from out its old 

















It would seem as though the colonial housewife had more kitchen utensils 
than the up-to-date modern cook 


trunks and chests. The steep, narrow staircase to the attic is 
called the “ Molly Stark” staircase, because it was up these steps 
she ran to watch the evacuation of Boston by the British. 

















Word of the death of Major McClary at Bunker Hill is brought to his 
fiancée by General Stark 
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PIAZZA CONVERSATION 
BY LILLIAN HART TRYON 








S for me, in summer-time give me a 
piazza nook, with a bit of a breeze, 
and a bit of shaded sunlight, a bit of 
a view, and a bit of idle-work; above 
all, a bit — not too much! — of com- 
pany; and you may know where to 
find me. Parties, games, even auto- 
mobiles, can scarcely drag me from 
my paradisaical corner. What is bet- 
ter than to feel the cooling wing of a 
breeze on a warm morning, bringing a breath of sweetness across 
fields and gardens? Or prettier to see than the swift shadow of 
a bird crossing the streak of sunshine on the floor, and the bright 
quivering of sun-warmed air above the meadow grasses? What 
more quieting to the task-worn soul than a glimpse of blue hill or 
purple-shadowed grove, or of the meeting of rock and sea? Let 
me share these delights, to make them better still; and let us 
have talk blown hither and yon as light as the breeze, and as 
trifling as the insects that “‘hum in the neighboring hedge.” 

An empty piazza is a sorry sight. It seems to need the stir and 
animation of sociability, to make it complete as a place of recrea- 
tion. Perhaps this is because we have been addicted, as a na- 
tion, to the front-piazza idea; to such an extent, indeed, that 
even although the living-porch, with its approximation to indoor 
habits, has become an integral part of the modern house, and de- 
spite the fact that the old front piazza is trying as hard as it can 
to be a living-porch, and succeeding tolerably well, we have not 
forgotten the ways of the light-hearted and light-clad group 
that used to take possession in the long summer twilights, nor 
the conversation emanating from the row of rocking-chairs there, 
on a warm afternoon. 

Whatever name it goes by, and the names are many, the 
piazza has an amphibious character. It is neither in nor out, 
but on the border-line between the two, with the intimate priv- 
acy of the house on one side, and the cheerful publicity of out- 
of-doors on the other; having a little of the quality of each, with- 
out quite achieving either. Though the piazza seems the ideal 
place for confidences, any one who makes them is tolerably sure 
of being overheard. On the piazza you have, to be sure, many 
of the advantages of being outdoors and in at the same time; yet 
you cannot work there, in any sense that the really industrious 
approve, nor play, at any of the healthful and exhausting games 
which are traditionally known as “exercise in the open air.” 
You really are playing, although you satisfy your indoor con- 
science with a semblance of industry, or at the least, of socia- 
bility. If you have any reason-for concealing the truth about 
your indolence, you can make the piazza a perfectly good excuse 
for idling or trifling to your heart’s content, because it looks so 
irreproachable. 

Its atmosphere, likewise, is not clear, but changeable, and 
efforts fail to bring the spirit of the place to declare itself. The 
conversation of the piazza has this ambiguous and fragmentary 
quality. It need have no beginning, and it does not matter 
whether it ends, or merely drops off into silence. You start a 
large subject with the comfortable feeling that since there is no 
time to say anything final about it before you all go your devi- 
ous ways, one thing will do as well as another; and so you offer 
the first generalization that pops to your lips. Let the talk 
thereupon meander where it will, even through interminable 
flatness, you feel no personal responsibility, and no need to 


























change its direction. The sweet philosophy of letting things go, 
is the only guide in piazza talk. If on the other hand, the talk 
is made up of shreds and patches, no one interferes to hold it to- 
gether, for no one talks or listens with a view to keeping on 
with any topic. The transit of the Jones family across the path 
of vision from the piazza, may give rise to a collection of com- 
ments that appear to have no more to do with each other than 
they have with the Jones family. 

“That automobile is an ice-wagon!”’ says one. 

“They’re going to have a new one, anyway,” says another. 
“T saw Mrs. Jones at the Browns’ tea, the other day. She is 
dressing especially well, this season.” 

“The Effort cars always wheeze, climbing a hill. I would n’t 
take one as a gift.” 

“T understand Alice Jones is going to marry Jack Robinson, 
after all,’’ hazards someone. 

“Why not, I want to know? It would be worth something, 
just to take you around. I am thinking of getting one myself.” 

“Do you really think so? It’s not official, and I don’t be- 
lieve it. I have heard, quite directly, that he is going West with 
his family, this summer.” 

“Everybody ’s going to the Exposition this year.” 

“Really? Then, why did Harry Smith go off and join the 
Ambulance Corps?” 

“Alice did n’t know her own mind, I suppose. It was a case 
of t’other dear charmer. And now, it’s neither one! Poor 
Alice!” 

“They say the color scheme is quite wonderful. Gardens and 
buildings, and exhibits, for all I know, planned to harmonize.” 

“T’d rather have a Ransack than an Effort, if I were buying a 
car this year.” 

“*Meanwhile there’s that fine young porch of the Joneses go- 
ing begging. Wonder what they built it for?” 

“Well, there are days when it’s too cold to ride, you know, 
or when the car is being fixed. And then, that porch has room 
enough for quite a bridge party.” 

“Nobody sits on the porch, nowadays, but us. I realize I’m 
unfashionable, but I like our own view of the point better than 
any one’s else.” 

“Don’t want to look at the same thing all your life, do you?” 

Time always passes swiftly —and profitably, you feel, — 
when the affairs of your friends are under discussion. 

It is quite sufficient, in piazza conversation, to look receptive 
when others are talking, and, in turn, to give voice to whatever 
lies uppermost in the mind, whether it is to the point or not. I 
know people who are adept at listening with their faces only: 
they look politely appreciative when they are addressed, but all 
the time their thoughts are humming about in some pleasance 
of their own making. A man with this gift — it usually is a 
man — enjoys the conversation of the piazza because it makes 
a kind of orchestral accompaniment to his own private musings; 
though he has his bad moments, when he is unwarrantably 
expected to turn soloist, mount the platform, and say some- 
thing. 

If there be a determining factor in the mood of the piazza, it 
is a gentle and sociable laziness. Logic, consistency, all the 
qualities that imply mental effort, are in obeyance. The talk 
drifts, impelled in infinitesimal shoves and pushes by every 
chance sight or sound. The topics may be great or small, the 
talk is of the smallest. And it is, on the whole, calm talk. Brisk- 
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ness does not stay on the porch; it goes and plays tennis or golf. 
People who are lounging in couch-hammocks, rocking in broad 
piazza chairs, or propped by pillows in corners, are not likely to 
speak with umbrage or excitement. Yet they enjoy being 
thrilled. They love tales of the woful and the strenuous, and 
each piles the agony a little higher. They behold dreadful ad- 
ventures through a haze of comfort, and think of them merely 
as interesting pictures, far-off, vague, and impersonal. They 
even take a kind of “‘penny-dreadful” pleasure in their vicarious 
feelings of grief and horror. 

Like Tennyson’s Lotus-eaters, they enjoy their melancholy. 
In fact, for its brief hour, the piazza makes Lotus-eaters of us 
all. For the moment, we forget our dutiful pasts and our hard- 
earned futures, and count ourselves fortunate to be taking 
breath in quiet. 

Where trite comment passes, well enough, for wisdom, and 
the oldest joke and the slenderest witticism flourish, brilliance 
is too stimulating. A platitude on the porch is as good as an 
epigram in the parlor. Here is the great opportunity of Dull- 
ness; for nowhere else can so much entertainment be extracted 
from a trifle. Even the bore may talk and talk; he will never find 
an audience more submissive. They are too comfortable to flee, 
and too much under the spell of their Lotus to be critical. 

But the piazza mood levels down, as well as up. Stupid things 
are all well enough; but when the do-nothing spirit creeps upon 
the learned and the clever, they willingly forego any intellectual 
distinction they may have had, and join the rest in their stu- 
pidity. I do not know whether it is more hopeful or discouraging 
to see greatness take so kindly to being like everybody else. I 
cannot recall that pettiness adapts itself so readily to being 
great! 

It is, when all is said, the intuitive talker who gives the spice 
to piazza gatherings. His, or her, — and in this case it usually 
is a woman, — good things are due to flashes of insight rather 
than to knowledge or reason. She only hits upon something 
good now and then; but it costs her no more mental effort than 
to say the inevitable things she probably does say, the other 
nine tenths of the time. The flashes of the intuitive talker can- 
not be counted upon to recur with regularity, — like those of a 
lighthouse; but they are as welcome, in the monotony of the 
piazza conversation, as is a beacon on a murky night. 

A child-like, happy reliance upon chance is the key to real 
enjoyment of the piazza. Talk, manners, and states of mind 
that would seem awkward or ill-judged indoors, are natural and 
acceptable on the porch. While these do not go so far as to con- 
tradict indoor conventions, they consitute a liberal standard of 
behavior, which affords relief, and distinction as well, to the code 
of the house. Easy attitudes, unguarded talk, spontaneous ac- 
tion, are good manners for the piazza quarter of the year. For 
three-quarters, people plan and apportion their diversions ac- 
cording to what they call their “best interests”; and they wel- 
come the brief interregnum of impulse and whim. But impulse 
and whim are traitors; they will disclose a foible which self- 
control has kept carefully hidden. Thus, among many little 
frailties betrayed in piazza life, a naive and good-tempered self- 
ishness is conspicuous. This is no mean spirit, but merely a 
tendency to secure comfort, — a little calculation in the matter 
of breeze and favorite chairs; a little independence of others in 
the matter of occupation, or of no occupation at all. Persons 
who are otherwise quite reasonable, resent infringement of their 
piazza rights; I have known a serious falling-out to begin with 
the misappropriation of a rocking-chair. In little things like 
this, does the eternal child within us sometimes show a pouting 
face. 

The casual always has its amusing aspects. Which, for ex- 
ample, depends upon the shape of the piazza. If it is long and 
narrow, so that the talkers are obliged to sit in a row, then you 


either have a line of confidences in pairs, or a monologue, de- 
livered from the vantage-point of the piazza railing, which faces 
them all. If, on the other hand, a widespread circle of chairs is 
possible, you have a medley, as loud and cheerful as a treeful 
of robins at dawn. There are persons, popular and indispens- 
ably useful in indoor life, who do not shine on the porch, no 
matter how it is shaped. These are either too industrious or too 
active to be really easy there. They bring energy where energy 
is at a discount, and plans where none are wanted. Nobody pays 
any attention to them, except to listen with a negative politeness 
when they make some energetic offer. People who cannot be 
casual need sympathy, but the porch is no place for them. 

Summer friendships and summer books are casual weeds. 
Two or three women with nothing in common but propinquity 
of piazzas, can make an ordinary friendship look pale. They 
exchange life-histories, and settle the reputations of the neigh- 
borhood; they share their possessions, and take their amuse- 
ments together. It is a pleasant situation; it looks like the real 
thing. But intimacies which root and blossom on the porch, fade 
altogether with the first frosts. 

I hardly know why it is that books read on the piazza have so 
often the air of having been picked up in the dark. Surely book 
and reader do not always go together as you would expect them 
to do; but people often find great refreshment in getting away 
from their ordinary amusements. There is no inherent reason 
why a stately lady should read grave books; or why a scholarly 
gentleman should regale himself, in his hours of relaxation, with 
treatises that cause the unlearned to quake. Nevertheless, you 
feel a distinct shock when you find the stately lady’s piazza 
book one that the boys and girls are finding “ripping” and “up- 
to-the-minute”; and when you find the gentle apostle of high 
thought reading with absorbed interest a sad sweet story of the 
un-smooth course of true love. If you express polite inquiry, you 
get explanations — of the vacation spirit, of plot interest in the 
story, of the need of mental rest. All of which sounds suspici- 
ously like the apologies of the “tired business man” for going to 
a musical comedy. Is it so fatiguing to live on speaking terms 
with one’s mind? 

The people who frequent the piazza are more interesting than 
the things they say. People nearly always are. I have fancied 
that I saw in those who spent most time there, an intensifica- 
tion of the piazza mood that amounted to temperament. How- 
ever they classify themselves elsewhere, on the porch I group 
them by the way they talk. The most irritating of these, to me, 
is the sporting type. It is made up chiefly of young, or would be 
young, persons, clad in spotlessly correct sporting costume, 
down to the width of.a shoe-string; who are, ostensibly, on the 
way to or from their sport. Finding the porch comfortable, they 
linger long and return soon. No one would blame them for that. 
I would forgive them when they do not go at all, if it were not 
for the condescension with which they address those who do not 
pretend to like violence in any form. They expatiate upon the 
glories of the active life, incidgntally alluding to themselves. as 
exemplars of its beneficent influence. The noise of their chatter 
makes it impossible for more indolent souls to pursue the wind- 
ings of their thoughts; which are, possibly, quite as interesting 
as the chronicle of the game. At the other extreme, are those 
who come to the porch with some slight task-in-idleness, which 
leaves the mind free to range afar, on bright wings. Of this type 
is the man who slowly consumes a large black cigar, emitting 
wisdom with smoke. I suspect that the Yankee who whittled 
on the store steps was of this type. I used to know a man who 
measured his leisure by his cigar; and they grew longer and 
slower of combustion, as the summer wore on. The woman with 
an intricate piece of embroidery is his feminine counterpart. 
I readily admit that I choose my position with some care, so as 

(Continued on page xi) 
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A GROUP OF MODERN COLONIAL DOORWAYS 
Howard Sill, Architect 
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HERE is probably nothing in 

the average village which is 

uglier than its shops; of course, 

individually they are not of such 
importance as the public buildings and the 
churches, but collectively they fill a very 
much larger space and play an even more 
important part in the appearance of the 
town than do the public buildings. Their 
ugliness is difficult to explain away, and 
when the resident of any small town speaks 
of its shops he cannot say, as perhaps he 
can of the library, that they were “ wished 
on” the town. Everybody knows that it 
is the people of the town themselves who 
are responsible for shops. 

Now there is no more reason for an ugly 
store building than there is for a bad town 
hall or library. The requirements are en- 
tirely different, the first class should be 
monumental, and the other commercial. 
Monumental store buildings have of course 
been built, but such buildings, especially 
for small towns, are neither easy to design 
nor desirable, even when good. Store build- 
ings can be designed so that they will be 
attractive without being bad store build- 
ings from the standpoint of the shop- 
keeper. 

Store buildings in small towns may be 
roughly divided into two classes: the first 
comprises the so-called “‘ tax-payers,”’ one- 
story buildings erected as economically as 
possible and intended for temporary occu- 
pancy only; the other comprises perma- 
nent buildings in which the first floor is 
devoted to shops and the upper floors to 
store-rooms or to apartments. The latter 
class is far more numerous and more im- 
portant. Since the buildings are intended 
to be permanent, they are a continuing 
decoration or detriment to the street. 

The one-story buildings need but a few 
words. They are rarely designed with care 
and are generally glass show windows be- 
tween brick piers; yet a one story building 
is much more easily made attractive than 
a taller one, and a good result can be ob- 
tained with very little expenditure. There 
is a fair example of well-treated ‘‘tax-pay- 
ers”’ at Knoxville, a little care in the treat- 
ment of the entrances and show windows 
having resulted in a facade which is at 
least dignified and meritorious. 

The theory on which the designers of 
permanent buildings have apparently 
proceeded is to make the whole lower 
story as fragile as possible, and to super- 
impose upon it one or more stories of solid 
masonry work, thereby hoping to indicate 
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Plumbing shop, Winnetka, III. 


the “solid” character of the building. 
Once in a while when some particularly 
difficult piece of construction is encoun- 
tered on a job, some old carpenter will say, 
“Well, I guess we will have to hang that 
on sky hooks.” The fronts of a good many 

















Dutch shop at South Orange, N.J. 
John Wheeler Dow, Architect 
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Brown and Walcott, Architects 


of these buildings look as if sky hooks were 
their only support. 

The most important point in the design 
of shop buildings is to get a large amount 
of show-window space without impairing 
the appearance of stability. Of course 
every one knows that you can carry plenty 
of masonry on steel girders, but our minds 
are so essentially logical that we want to 
see as well as know how the thing is sup- 
ported. This question of support has been 
very well treated in the Pyne building at 
Princeton, where the upper stories are of 
frame construction and the piers at the 
base are of brick. One feels that the brick 
piers are big enough and strong enough to 
carry the woodwork above, although had 
the whole front been of brick there might 
have been a sense of inadequacy. 

The Pyne building is unusually beauti- 
ful, and is probably more expensive than 
the average shopkeeper can afford. The 
apartments in the upper stories, however, 
can be leased on much better terms than 
those behind a less attractive front. I 
happen to know that this building is not a 
bad investment. It might not be wise in 
the average small town to expend as much 
money on a building of this size as was 
spent here, yet there are unquestionably 
certain situations where such a building 
would pay extremely well. 

Perhaps, for the average shopkeeper, 
the Patterson building, of the same general 
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style of architecture but much more sim- 
ply treated, approaches more nearly the 
desirable mean between good appearance 
and economy. As is the case in the Pyne 
building the upper portion is of frame, 
supported on brick piers. These piers are 
narrower than in the Pyne building and 
frame larger show windows, but one does 
not feel disquieted by a sense of instability 
because the show windows are shaded by 
heavy slate hoods. 

The Voorhees store is one of the best 
examples of the small store front that we 
have, and I find myself at a loss to say why. 
In this case, the facade is not top heavy, 
but for some reason, which I am unable to 
analyze, the support seems adequate. It 
is true that the building has slender brick 
piers at the sides and that the base below 
the show window is of brick, but these 
hardly count in the elevation and might 
have been of stucco without detracting 
from the appearance of support. It is 
probable that the strong horizontal line 
above the show windows, and the division 
of the show windows into comparatively 
small panes have accomplished the object, 
perhaps assisted by the prevalence of 
strong horizontal lines across the building 
so that the eye is led out to the sides, 
rather than down the middle. Somewhat 
the same effect has been gained in the 
bicycle store of Mr. George J. Scott, by 
emphasizing the horizontals as strongly as 
possible, thus leading the eye to the 
sides where deep reveals at the doorways 
indicate the thickness of the supports. 

It may be worth while to speak of the 

















A small store at Englewood, N.J. 
Aymar Embury, II, Architect 


cost question at this point. Before coming 
to me to secure designs for the building, 
Mr. Scott went to two local contractors, 
and obtained prices from each of them 
for a building of the size he desired, to be 
erected from their designs. This is the 
way, I imagine, that many shopkeepers 
proceed. I was pleased to find that his 
estimates on the building from my draw- 
ings were about 8 per cent less than the 
lower of the two he had secured from con- 
tractors on their own drawings. He has a 
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The Patterson building, Asbury Park, N.J. 


Clarence W. Brazier, Architect 
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building of a character superior to that of 
the shops of any of his competitors at a 
smaller cost, even after paying his archi- 
tect’s fee. The common argument ad- 
vanced by the keepers of small shops for 
not going to an architect is that he is liable 
to run them into undue expense. And it 
was a very great pleasure for me to be able 
to convince one of them at least, that the 
employment of an architect was an advan- 
tage financially, as well as artistically. 

I take it that the prime requisite of 
any shop front is that its show windows 
shall call attention to the goods sold inside. 
The windows are merely show cases and no 
shop owner can hope to light much of his 
shop from the front of his building, because 
the average shop is narrow and deep, and 
artificial illumination must be depended 
on to show goods or merchandise. 

The show window is the most difficult 
thing to treat, as well as the most impor- 
tant. The shopkeeper is obliged to have a 
show window which will attract attention. 
He is beginning to realize that he can in- 
vite notice, not only by the goods dis- 
played, but also by the setting in which 
they are shown. It was all very well for a 
man to have a shop front entirely of glass 
when nobody else in the street had one, 
but now when every store front is entirely 
of glass, he gains nothing thereby, and if 
his wares are not quite so pleasing to the 
eye as those of his neighbor, he cannot by 
their mere display hope to attract atten- 
tion, and must seek for this economical 
and permanent advertising by the setting 
of the goods rather than by their display. 
Two small photographs of individual shop 
fronts are shown, which are valuable 
advertising for their owners by reason of 
their quaintness and charm. One of them 
is a plain bay window, not in a single sheet 
of glass, but divided into several lights. It 
projects sufficiently to be seen from up or 
down the street, and the divisions between 
the different lights of glass are small 
enough not to obscure the goods within 
from a hurried glance of the passer-by. 
The other seeks to invite by its air of mys- 
tery, thereby making a very clever appeal 
to human nature. We all of us like to find 
out things, and oftentimes more interest 
will be displayed in objects half concealed, 
than in those which are fully open to sight. 
We have perhaps all noticed that when 
one of the windows of a big department 
store is temporarily curtained for pur- 
poses of window dressing, it is that win- 
dow which attracts the crowds, and not 
the ones which are completed and which 
everybody can see. We peep and crane at 
some half curtained window to discover 
what is going on, to find out what is to be 
shown, rather than wait a few hours to see 
the complete display. It is very likely that 
the sub-division of the shop front into 
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An English shop front 


small panes is at present interesting, since 
it is the unusual which generally gains our 
attention. I have no doubt that the first 
shop front with a single sheet of glass was 
as beneficial to the man who sold goods 
behind it as any form of advertising he 
could possibly use, because it was the 
first. Much the same thing is true to-day 
of a show window with small panes, be- 
cause practically everybody has large ones. 
The man who puts in small ones is called 
“unique, progressive,” ‘‘unusual,”’ or 
some other of the words that advertisers 
love to use. 

Similar to the shop window is the sign. 
The first man who got out a big sign un- 
questionably possessed an advantage over 
his neighbor, but when his neighbors each 
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side of him put up signs just as big as his, 
the first man lost-his advantage. As there 
is practically no limit to the size of signs, 
the pendulum is now swinging in the other 
direction, and people are using smaller 
and smaller signs, making them more 
artistic in design, employing better forms 
of lettering, and even, in some cases, doing 
without any signs at all, if they think the 
shop is sufficiently well known to get along 
without a sign. Thus neither Altman and 
Company nor Tiffany and Company in 
New York have any sign on their build- 
ings, and while perhaps these firms are 
unique in the position they hold in this 
country, there is no question but that the 
time of display signs has passed, and that 
the merchant is now endeavoring to at- 








A London shop front 


tract attention by a beautiful facade with 
a sign only big enough to inform those 
interested of the business behind it. 

Two of the signs on the store buildings 
illustrated in this article are unusually 
agreeable, fhe one over the doorway of 
the Voorhees shop, and the other that of 
St. Veronica’s workshop. Each of them 
is exceedingly appropriate to its building, 
and they form decorative spots on the 
facades, instead of covering up good archi- 
tecture and destroying the best possible 
advertisement of the taste of the shop- 
keeper. Both were evidently part of the 
original design in position and lettering, 
and in both cases the designer was wise in 
providing for them. 

(Continued on page xv) 
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, SIHERE are four red-lettered calendars 
—— | about the house: one with the Sundays 
"i: in red; one with Sundays and the legal 
holidays in red; one with the Thurs- 
days in red, — Thursday being publi- 
cation day for the periodical sending 
out the calendar, — and one, our own 
calendar, with several sorts of days in 
red — all the high festival days here 
on Mullein Hill, the last to be added 


BY DALLAS LORE SHARP 


January, 1, 1915 


THE MULLEIN HILL CALENDAR 


Year’s day I found, posted on the stand of my table lamp, the 
cognomen done in red, this declaration: — 


No person can call Jersey any other name but JERSEY. 
If any body calls him any other name but Jersey, exceeding five times 
a day he will have to clean out his coop two times a day 


This was as plain as if it had been written on the wall. Somebody 
at last had spoken, and not as the scribes, either. 
We shall celebrate Jersey’s first birthday September 15, and 








being the Pup’s birthday, which falls on September 15. 

Pup’s Christian name is Jersey — because he came to us from 
that dear land by parcel post when he was about the size of two 
pounds of sugar, — an explanation that in no manner accounts 
for all we went through in naming him. The christening hung 
fire from week to week, everybody calling him anything, until 
New Year’s. It had tostop here. Returning from the city on New 


already on the calendar the day is red —red, with the deep, deep 
red of our six hearts! He is just a dog, a little roughish-haired 
mixed Scotch and Irish terrier, not big enough yet to wrestle 
with a woodchuck, but able to shake our affections as he shakes 
arat. And that is because I am more than half through with my 
four-score years and this is my first dog! Grace had always had 
a dog till she started out with me in a city flat. And the boys — 
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this is their first dog, too, every stray and tramp dog that they 
have brought home having wandered off again. 

One can hardly imagine what that means exactly. Of course 
we have had other things, chickens and pigs and calves, rabbits, 
turtles, bantams, the woods and fields, books and kindling — and 
I have had the four boys, the family that is, till at times, I will 
say, I have not felt the need of anything more. But none of these 
things is a dog, not even the boys. A dog is one of man’s primal 
needs. “We want a dog!” had been a kind of cry until Babe’s 
last birthday. 

Some six months before that birthday Babe came to me and 
said: — 

“Father, will you guess what I want for my birthday? ” 

**A new pair of skates with a key fore and aft,” I replied. 

“Skates in August!” he shouted in derision. “Try again.” 

“A flexible-flyer sled with automatic steering gear and an elec- 
tric self-starter and stopper.” 

“No. Now Father,” and the little face in its Dutch-cut frame 
sobered seriously, “it’s something with four legs.” 

“A duck,” I suggested. 

“That has only two.” 

**An armadillo, then.” 

“a” 

“A donkey.” 

“No.” 

“An elephant?” 

“No.” 

“An alligator?” 

“No.” 

“A h-i-p hip, p-o, po, hippo, p-o-t pot, hippopot, a, hippopota, 
m-u-s mus — hippopotamus, that’s what it is!” 

This had always made him laugh, being the way, as I had told 
him, that I learned to spell when I went to school; but to-day 
there was something deep and solemn in his heart, and he turned 
away from my lightness with close-sealed lips, while his eyes, 
winking hard, seemed suspiciously open. I was half inclined to 
call him back and guess again. But had not every one of the four 
boys been making me guess at that four-legged thing since they 
could talk about birthdays? And were not the conditions of our 
living as unfit now for four-legged things as ever? Besides, they 
already had the cow and the pig and a hundred two-legged hens. 
More livestock was simply out of the question at present. 

The next day Babe snuggled down beside me at the fire. 

“Father,” he said, “have you guessed yet?” 

“Guessed what?” I asked. 

“What I want for my birthday?” 

““A nice little chair to sit before the fire in?” 

“Horrors! a chair! why I said a four-legged thing.” 

“Well how many legs has a chair?’’ I asked. 

“Father,” he said, “‘has a rocking-chair four legs?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then it must have four feet, has n’t it?” 

“Cert — why — I— don’t — know exactly about that,” I 
stammered. ‘But if you want a rocking-chair for your birthday 
you shall have it feet or fins, four legs or two, though I must 
confess that I don’t exactly know, according to legs, just where 
a rocking-chair does belong.” 

“T don’t want any chair, nor anything else with wooden legs.” 

“What kind of legs then?” 

““Bone ones.” 

“Why! why! I don’t know any bone-legged things.” 

“Bones with hair on them.” 

“Oh, you want a Teddybear — You, and coming eight! Well! 
well! But Teddybears have wire legs, I think, instead of bone.” 

The set look settled once more on his little square face and the 
talk ceased. But the fight was on. Day after day, month after 
month, he had me guessing — through all the living quadrupeds 


— through all the fossil forms — through many that the Lord 
did not make, but might have made, had Adam only known 
enough Greek and Latin to give them names. Gently, persist- 
ently he kept me guessing as the far-off day drew near, though 
long since my only question had been — What breed? August 
came finally, and a few days before the 24th we started by auto- 
mobile for New Jersey. 

We were speeding along the road for Princeton when all four 
boys leaned forward from the back seat, and Babe, close in my 
ear, said: — 

“Shall I have any birthday down here, Father?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Have you guessed what yet?” 

I blew the horn fiercely, opened up the throttle till the words 
were snatched from his teeth by the swirling dust behind and 
conversation was made impossible. Two days later, the birthday 
found us at Uncle Joe’s in Bridgeton. 

Babe was playing with Trouble, the little Scotch-Irish terrier, 
when Joe and I came into the yard. With Trouble in his arms 
Babe looked up at Uncle Joe and asked: — 

“Uncle Joe, could you guess what four-legged thing I should 
like for my birthday?” 

“You want a dog,” said Uncle Joe, and I caught up the dear 
child in my arms and kept back his cries with kisses. “And 
you shall have one, too, if you will give me three or four weeks 
to get him for you. Trouble here is the daddy of — gpodness! 
I suppose he is—of I don’t know how many little puppies — 
but a good many — and I am giving you one of them right now, 
for this birthday, only you will wait till their mother weans them, 
of course?” 

“Yes, yes, of course!” 

And so it happened that several weeks later a tiny black-and- 
tan puppy with nothing much of a tail came through from New 
Jersey to Hingham to hearts that had waited for him very, very 
long. 

Pup’s birthday makes the seventh red-letter day of that kind 
on the calendar. These are only the beginning of such days, 
our own peculiar days when we keep tryst with our spirits, be- 
cause in one way or another these days celebrate some trial or 
triumph, some deep experience of the soul. 

There is Melon Day for example — a movable feast day in 
August, if indeed it come early, when we pick the first water- 
melon. That, you ask, a deep emotional experience, an affair of 
the soul? 

This is Massachusetts, dear reader, and I hail from the melon 
fields of Jersey. Even there a watermelon, to him who is spiritu- 
ally minded, who, walking through a field of the radiant orbs 
(always buy an elongated ellipsoid for a real melon) hears them 
singing as they shine — even to the Jerseyman, I say, the taste of 
the season’s first melon is of something out of Eden before the 
Fall. But here in Massachusetts! Ah! the cold I fight, the 
drought I fight, the worms I fight, the blight I fight, the will- 
to-die in the very vines themselves I fight, until at last (once it 
was the 7th of August!) the heart inside of one of the green rinds 
is red with ripeness, ready to split at the sight of a knife, and 
answers to the thump with a far-off muffled thud, deep unto 
deep — the family, I say, when that melon is brought in crisp 
and cool from the dewy field, is prompt at breakfast, and puts a 
fever into the doxology that morning deeper far than is usual 
for the mere manna and quail gathered daily at the grocer’s in 
the village. 

We have been (once) to the circus, but that day is not in red. 
That is everybody’s day, while the red-letter days on our calen- 
dar — Storm-Door-and-Double-Window day, for instance; or the 
day close to Christmas when we begin “Marley was dead, to 
begin with’’; or the Day of the First Snow — are peculiarly, 
privately our own. 
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Through its correspondence departments, Tok House BEAUTIFUL ts 
glad to answer so far as possible all questions on house construction, deco- 
ration, and upkeep. We have now established the following departments: 
Architecture, Garden and Orchard, House Lighting, Inside of the House 
(dealing with practical and scientific problems), Interior Decoration, Land- 
scape Architecture, and the Shopping Guide. 

It is important that readers give us detailed information as to their needs. 
Questions regarding architectural and structural subjects should be accom- 
panied by all necessary plans or drawings. Name and address should 
appear on all plans sent. It is impossible for us to make any quotations on 
building costs. 








THE ANONYMOUS ROM the earliest times it has been 
ARCHITECT the unhappy lot of the architect 

to remain anonymous. In this respect 
he has been less fortunate than those in the other arts. The 
writer, unless for some special reason he wishes to put on 
the cloak of anonymity, signs his name to everything he pro- 
duces; and in these days, if he writes for the magazines, he finds 
his name paraded in huge letters across their covers for the edifi- 
cation of the public. In fact, authors often complain that the 
public is more interested in their personality and in the details 
of their private life than in their published writings. Of the 
hordes which daily visit Shakespeare’s tomb and Anne Hatha- 
way’s cottage, how many feel more than a submissive and per- 
functory admiration for “King Lear,” or would go to see it in 
preference to ““Chin-Chin’’? The painter signs his pictures as a 
matter of course; people speak of Rembrandts and Raphaels 
and Holbeins in the tacit understanding that the artist’s name 
is all-important. 

It is difficult to imagine a man saying of the public buildings 
in his city, ““We have a couple of first-class McKim, Mead, and 
Whites, an interesting Guy Lowell, and an unusually good 
Cram.” We must confess that if we were to ask most of our 
friends, point blank, who designed the chief buildings that they 
gaze upon every day, we would find them completely ignorant 
as to the architect’s identity. As for the accounts of architec- 
tural work which get into the magazines and newspapers, it is 
deplorable to see how much space is devoted to eulogistic de- 
scriptions ot the building, and to the names of the man who gave 
the money, and the man who laid the cornerstone, and the man 
who made the speech just after the cornerstone was laid; while 
the architect is forgotten. And as for private houses, we can 
vouch for one incident which shows how little appreciation the 
architect gets. An acquaintance of ours who lives in a large and 
expensive house, built for him some twenty years ago, recently 
confessed that neither he nor his wife could remember who de- 
signed it. 

In view of these things, THE House BEAuTIFUL is heartily in 
favor of the growing custom among architects of signing their 





names to public buildings, — either on the cornerstone, or in 
some other equally conspicuous place. Among some architects 
a feeling persists that to do this is merely to blow their own horn. 
THE House BEautTiFuL believes, on the contrary, that the 
architect who thus graves his name upon his work is adding to 
the dignity of his profession and is making possible better and 
better architectural achievements. Every artist does his best 
when he feels popular interest and approval back of him; and 
the architect, being human, is no exception. When the public 
is allowed to forget the personal and individual element in an 
architectural performance, and so to class it as a mere mechani- 
cal job, a mere piece of carpentry, it is easy for the architect to 
give way to low artistic ideals. When, on the other hand, the 
public sees the name of his firm, and accordingly feels a quick- 
ened interest, both in the problem which he has faced and in his 
career, the architect is encouraged toward a performance which 
shall justify him in thinking of his occupation as something more 
than a mere profession — as an art. 


THE COOPERATIVE HE cooperative apartment house 
APARTMENT HOUSE —so popular in Germany and 

France, and attempted at sporadic 
and unsuccessful intervals in this country — at last seems in a 
fair way toward becoming Americanized. For the coéperative 
apartment house —a plan by which a group of congenial peo- 
ple form a stock company, buy a lot, and erect a building, each 
one receiving a certain number of cubic feet which may be ar- 
ranged in size, style, and number of rooms as pleases the indi- 
vidual taste — is a very happy proposition for those who cannot 
afford to maintain a whole house in a city, and yet dislike the 
conventional apartment, which has been planned more with 
the idea of bringing revenue to the landlord than of making a 
home for the occupants. 

By the coéperative plan each family may determine the num- 
ber of floors it wishes to occupy, the architectural effect and 
interior decoration it desires, precisely as it would determine 
them in a house, subject, of course, to certain fundamental re- 
strictions in the placing of fireplaces, windows, and plumbing. 
As a rule when the suites have been proportioned among the 
original group, there remain enough others for rental to provide 
for the cost of upkeep, repairs, taxes, and insurance. Usually 
there is a house committee, like that of a club, through which 
the engaging of servants, accepting of tenants, etc., is handled. 
Heat, light, general service, and often laundry facilities are 
provided for in common. 

The coéperative apartment looks as though it had come to 
stay, particularly in cities like New York, where the rents are 
so high that only the very wealthy can maintain private houses, 
and the character of localities changes so rapidly that only the 
bravest dare establish a permanent habitat. 

The kitchenette dweller has evolved into a definite class in our 
great cities — a class which the irritated census men complain 
is “never in.”’ However, this is not because the kitchenette 
drives them away, but because persons who are obliged to be 
away most of the time adopt the kitchenette plan. 

So it will be with the codperative apartment house. Prob- 
ably it will not tempt families comfortably situated in bona fide 
homes to desert them; but it will offer to families of moderate 
means who cannot afford a whole house, an opportunity to 
create a distinctive interior, and to develop a homelike atmos- 
phere in a feeling of secure possession. 

Being an innovation in this country, the plan will doubtless 
undergo various modifications before it becomes standardized, 
but it offers so many possibilities for individual inventiveness 
that it seems reasonable to expect that it will eventually be in as 
good favor here as abroad. 
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SOMETHING NEW HE return, here in America, of city 
UNDER THE SUN men to the soil in the form of sub- 
urbanites or real country dwellers gives 
us something absolutely new under the sun. The ancient Roman 
who could afford a villa at Pompeii went to it in a spirit of relax- 
ation which usually began and ended in an orgy. The modern 
Englishman or Frenchman finds himself circumscribed by tra- 
ditions of caste as restrictive as the indigenous walls and hedges. 
But the American business man, motoring out from the city 
after his day’s work, does not’feel like a lord of the manor, nor 
does he care to spend his hours of freedom pouring libations to 
pagan goddesses. He is going home. Soon he will see his wife, 
his children, his house, the plot of ground which, out of all the 
earth, he can step on and say, “It’s mine !”’ Soon he will see 
what’s happened to his roses and his radishes during his absence, 
and his faithful dog, bursting with all sorts of information, will 
impart it in his enthusiastic, canine way. All these things con- 
stitute in concrete form the reason and the reward of every effort 
he has made during the day in the city — it’s what he’s worked 
for; and it makes no essential difference whether his plot of 
ground consists of broad acres or narrow feet, whether he pos- 
sesses a stately pergola or a humble arbor. The trappings of 
social caste and money-superiority have always felt about as 
comfortable on us Americans as a hair shirt. 

Early in the game, when vast sums came suddenly, we did 
feel that wealth brought with it certain duties to be disagreeable. 
We were like the Western miner who, after living for years on 
salt pork and sand, suddenly sold his claim for a half million 
dollars. He did n’t know what to do with it, so he went to San 
Francisco, hired the Palace Hotel, and entertained his friends 
until the half million was gone. 

Time was when the new millionaire, and especially the new 
millionairess, dwelt in a baronial hall attended with royal state. 
The risings-up and the sittings-down of the chatelaine were pro- 
claimed by a retinue of flunkeys in powdered hair and crimson 
breeches. It sounded like a combination of a cathedral service 
and a train announcer’s chant. 

““Mrs. Chromo-Smithers is leaving her apartment! Mrs. 
Chromo-Smithers is approaching through the corridor! Mrs. 
Chromo-Smithers is stubbing her august toe!” 

But these vagaries were quickly dispersed by laughter, the 
best prophylactic for pretension and sham. 

Nowadays, the man in the motor car waves his hand to the 
man in the road with a “Hello, Sam,” and the man in the road 
responds with a “Hello, Billy!’ The man in the motor car 
believes he’s as good as the man in the road, and the man in the 
road knows he’s better than the man in the motor car. We 
should be patient with the pride of the man who milks his own 
cows and picks up his own eggs for market, for it’s a self-respect- 
ing pride. 

The city man living in the country draws from so-called in- 
animate nature influences of fundamental benefit impossible to 
formulate in words, and in like manner he gets from his country 
neighbors things equally intangible but equally real. In return 
for their home-spun common sense, he has the privilege of giving 
from his store of more sophisticated knowledge, ranging all the 
way from dramatic literature to drains; and he is supposed to 
know more than his country cousin about executive efficiency, 
or the science of getting results. 

It is this coéperation between city- and country-men that has 
been mentioned as something new under the sun. An almost 
perfect example of this community spirit is exemplified in a 
little village not far from Boston. Based on the town meeting, 
which John Fiske rightly considered the foundation of Anglo- 
Saxon liberty, the three selectmen are respectively the village 
carpenter, a truck gardener, and a man who works harder than 
either of the others amassing millions in the city. A Boston 


publisher lives in this delectable village and is chairman of the 
library committee. A Boston architect lives there and has de- 
signed a beautiful town hall just the right size for the little vil- 
Jage. A Boston artist has saved the town from buying — such 
things come in quantity, like lead soldiers — a conventional 
monument to the village heroic dead in near-bronze and farthest- 
art. The village common has become a civic center that exer- 
cises an influence so powerful and benign that even the local 
manufacturer has been moved to screen his factory beside the 
railroad track with a file of poplars that stand in an attitude of 
perpetual attention in their uniforms of glossy green. 

When anybody with a dash of cynicism — which Lowell said 
we ought to sweat out of our system as we would sweat mer- 
cury — learns that spiritual truths are based on common, or at 
least a sort of celestial sense, it is rather pleasant. When the 
preacher tells us of a Sunday morning that to get anything, we 
must give something, and give it first, we are apt to feel per- 
plexed; but when the efficiency expert tells us that community 
spirit is the best business proposition, and when our physician 
strokes the beard he raised with pertinacity and pride, and in- 
forms us that nine-tenths of the nervous ills from which nine- 
tenths of us are suffering are due to in-growing personality, we 
begin to sit up and take notice. What we need is to get out of 
ourselves, or as the doctor expresses it in his learned jargon, we 
need to become “sublimated.” 

This process of “sublimation” commences when an individual 
recognizes himself as belonging to a family, and thence runs 
south, as the surveyors would phrase it, through his recognition 
of the group and the community relation up to his relation to 
the state. The degree of “sublimation” in any nation is the 
index of its civilization. Some day, the astounding truth will 
dawn on us that, when one stops to ponder it profoundly, we are 
really members of the human race, and that injury done to any 
one of us in the last analysis, is injury done to us. When the 
recognition of this becomes general and vital, wars will cease if 
they ever cease. 

If the day should come when the multi-millionaire retires to 
his Italian palace on the hill, with its Moorish coffee-room, 
its Japanese tea-house, its Russian baths with Swedish at- 
tendants, Empire library with priceless, uncut tomes, Spanish 
chapel with Flemish chimes and an English chaplain-in-ordi- 
nary intoning palatable platitudes, and an American bar — 
the only native thing about the establishment — and if, outside 
this impregnable fastness, a deferential world waits to be in- 
formed by plush-clad flunkeys whenever His Lord High Snobship 
sneezes, it will be a bad day fortherepublic. But we need n’t worry. 
Practical democracy flows too deeply in our American blood. 





OWADAYS, when we strive so hard to 
make our houses convenient, are we not 

apt to take it for granted that, if they are con- 
venient, they are comfortable. And are they? Convenient and 
comfortable seem to mean about the same thing, but we have 
all seen convenient houses that, somehow, were not comfortable. 
Comfort is convenience plus something. Convenience might be 
said to make man’s activities easy, while comfort promotes the 
pleasure of his relaxations. Convenience brings together the 
tool and the user of the tool. Comfort brings together the human 
being and the thing that gives him ease. Comfort in a house is a 
sort of over-tone, made up of the little things that are n’t nec- 
essary. Is n’t this one reason, perhaps, why some houses with 
no modern conveniences seem more homelike to us than the 
most up-to-date examples of the house as an efficiency factory? 
We have made a good beginning at bringing the tool and the user 
of the tool together, but don’t we sometimes stop short of bring- 
ing together the human being and the thing that gives him ease? 
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New Hampshire abounds 
in these delightful old farm- 
houses which seem, like the 
woodbine twining about 
them, to have grown out 
of the very soil. This one 


is at Tilton. 
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One of the charming vis- 
tas which so frequently 
meet the eye of the trav- 
eler on New England by- 
ways, — taken from Steele 
Hill, Tilton, New Hamp- 
shire. The lake is Win- 
nisquam, with the town of 
Laconia on the opposite 
shore. Beyond is the Bel- 


knap Range in Gilmanton. 





More pretentious, but 
none the less picturesque, 
are the old colonial homes. 
No modern architect or 
landscape artist could 
achieve the air of compla- 
cent antiquity which dis- 
tinguishes this century-old 
house at Gilmanton, New 


Hampshire. 
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From a lookout point at 
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Brattleboro, Vermont, the 
hills to the westward roll 
in graceful curves across 
the horizon. The town of 
West Brattleboro lies in 
the valley below. Trees, 





close-ranked, follow the 





paths of the shining brooks 
and encircle the numerous 


lakes. 








Another view of the old 
farmhouse at Tilton, shown 
on the opposite page. 





Sweet alyssum, wistaria, 
and_ old-fashioned roses 


make a charming frame for 


the friendly doorway. 
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The dust and din of 
passing traffic is unknown 
in this peaceful, grass- 
grown neighborhood. The 
Village Improvement So- 
ciety of Gilmanton is 
blessed with a _ poverty 
which forbids the luxury 


of macadamized roads. 
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(This department is conducted with the approval and coéperation of the 
Boston Society of Arts and Crafts.) 
T might fairly enough be said that the chair-back of tap- 
estry embroidery, done by Mr. and Mrs. Emile Bernat, 
needs a chair to give it the proper setting; and that the 
photograph needs color to do justice to the makers. One 
must take the color, an essential item in the charm of tapestry 
work, for granted. The design, however, is interesting in its 
variety and deft arrangement of conventionalized forms, and 
shows a phase of Arts-and-Crafts work of which it is a pity that 
we see so little. There are, in fact, few tapestry workers among 
modern craftsmen and craftswomen. Mr. Bernat was born in 
Hungary and came to this country as a direct result, not of his 
skill as a weaver and embroiderer, but of a gift for municipal 
decoration which may be allied to it. To celebrate the occasion of 
an Imperial visit, his native town offered a substantial prize for 
the best scheme of street decoration, and the winning of this 
prize enabled him to transfer his family and his craft to America. 
He had learned the art of weaving and mending tapestries in 
Paris and had already practiced it in Vienna, where, after his 
term of service in the Austrian army, he was employed in re- 
pairing the tapestries of the royal palaces. He came to Boston 
and has been for some years working at his craft for the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, — an institution which holds and exhibits 
some splendid specimens of medieval and renaissance tapestry. 
As may be seen in their combined work, Mrs. Bernat is also a 
skilled tapestry worker. 


ISITORS to the San Francisco Exposition who are interested 

in Arts and Crafts should not fail to see the interesting sec- 
tion devoted to “Domestic Arts and Crafts” in the Varied In- 
dustries Building. It contains a very good showing of the vari- 
ous branches of craft work, among which there is a very notable 
collection of high-fire porcelains by Mrs. Adelaide A. Robineau. 
At the San Diego Exposition there is also a small but interesting 
group of Arts and Crafts work exhibited in the Art room of the 
Southern California Building. 


URING the summer there is an exhibition at the Boston 
Society of Arts and Crafts, of the work of the English 
Guild of Handicraft, whose shops are at Chipping Campden, 
Gloucestershire, England. It includes some beautiful pieces of 
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Copper, gilt, and silver humidor, set with coral and fresh-water pearls. The 
cigarette case is set with gold matrix 


A fine example of tapestry embroidery. Chair-back done by 
Mr. and Mrs. Emile Bernat 


jewelry and enamel work done under the direction of Mr. 
C.R. Ashbee. Of the craftsmen who were formerly engaged in 
this productive work, one is now photographing from aero- 
planes, another making cartridges for Woolwich Arsenal, two 
are in the trenches, two in a cavalry regiment, and one is dead. 
Mr. Ashbee is a prominent English architect and designer 
whose writings on education and esthetics are well known in 
this country. He is now making his fourth lecture tour in the 
United States. 


N Ecclesiastical Workers’ Guild has been formed among the 

members of the Boston Society of Arts and Crafts for the 
advancement of Ecclesiastical Art. The Guild will have a per- 
manent exhibition of their work on view in the gallery of the 
Society and is ready to execute any special orders either in wood- 
carving, metal-work, stained glass or embroidery. The Boston 
Society also has among its members a Metal-Workers’ Guild. 


URING the summer and autumn there is an exhibition in 

the National Museum at Washington of American Industrial 

Art, assembled by the American Federation of Arts, which offers 

convincing evidence of the fact that American manufacturers 

and craftsmen are recognizing that art is an important factor in 
industrial development. 


OBACCO differs from gunpowder in that the best authorities 

advise keeping the one dry and the other damp — but not 
too damp. Hence the “humidor,” a new word born of this exi- 
gency of smokers, and the handsome example, together with a 
cigarette case, recently made in metal by Mr. Enoch R. Vedder. 
Mr. Vedder’s humidor is of copper, gilt, and silver, set with coral 
and fresh-water pearls, and is a substantial, masculine chest for 
protecting tobacco against the weather. It stands four inches 
high and its effect of masculinity is further carried out by a sim- 
ple and sturdy scrollwork decoration. Thus the craftsman has 
indicated that this is the gentleman’s humidor and not, as might 
otherwise happen, the gentleman’s wife’s jewel-box. The cigar- 
ette case has alike character. It is made of 16 carat gold, silver, 
and special alloy, set with gold matrix. The craftsman, who is 
the son of Elihu Vedder, has lived and worked for many years 
in Italy. His wife, Angela R. Vedder, is also a craftsworker and 
has done excellent work in jewelry. 
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>>==ee BIRDS IN DECORATION ¢<=<< 


HE peacock has always held un- 
disputed place in the decorative 
arts, but lesser birds come and 
go, appearing and disappearing 
without apparent rhyme or reason. Just 
now birds of many a feather flock together 
—on wall-paper, chintz, painted furniture, 
lacquered trays, and china door-knobs. 
Grave, gay, serious, and frivolous, they 
add life and charm to countless things. 
Parrots of all kinds, their lesser brothers, 
paroquets, and their picturesque cousins, 
cockatoos, vie in importance with pheas- 
ants and birds of Paradise. 
it needs a frivolous age like our own to 
take a parrot seriously, particularly when 
stuffed and hung in a wicker cage origi- 
nally intended for a thrush. The stuffed 
parrot would have horrified our grand- 
mothers; possibly it would have amused 
our great-grandmothers. For some mys- 
terious reason, we attribute to that remote 
generation a viewpoint similar to our own. 
As some one has aptly said, what our 
great-grandfathers reverenced and our 
grandfathers despised, and our fathers 
neglected, we admire and appreciate. And 
so parrots stuffed and parrots painted, 
parrots carved and parrots cross-stitched, 
are very much in vogue. 
The popularity of this sleek bird almost 
equals that of the peacock and has com- 
pletely routed the plump robins and sleek 
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Courtesy of W. T. Kilbourn Company. 


Printed linen in a bold, sketchy design of gray 
rocks, pink peonies, and gay pheasants 


on a neutral ground 
¢ 


Courtesy of Thomas Strahan. 


French cretonne in bird-and-vase pattern: white ground, black vertical lines, yellow birds, green vases, 


flowers in two shades of goblin blue. 


bluebirds of the William Morris school. 
Color schemes have changed. The inter- 
est in Chinese wall decoration has brought 
into play the most brilliant combinations, 
made possible only by the liberal use of 
black or gold. Gone are the subdued har- 
monies beloved by Morris and cleverly 
described as “pickle and plum” by that 
gifted lady of decoration — Miss de Wolfe. 
Gone are the intricate patterns of many 
printings, such as the “‘ Strawberry Thief” 
drawn by Morris, and “The Macaw” 
and “Golden Age” by Walter Crane. 
There is a directness about the new de- 
signs which almost takes our breath away. 
For this reason they must be used with 
discrimination and decorative tact. The 
wall-papers with their brilliant birds and 
flower-laden boughs, so fascinating when 
viewed in the shops, are fitted only for the 
most carefully planned schemes of furnish- 
ing. For portfolios, lamp-shades, boxes, 
fire-boards, screens, and other aceessories 
they may be used with charming effect, 
but it is well to keep in mind the warning 
in the old fairy tale: ‘Be bold, be bold, 
be not too bold.”” And so to our parrots. 
Birds went out during the mid-Vic- 
torian period, except for an occasional 
crewel stork against a crewel mountain, a 
passing phase of the “greenery-yallery 
Grosvenor-gallery”’ style of needlework. 
Storks and cranes and other long-legged 
fowl were in high favor with Eastlake and 
his followers. Carved in wood they some- 
times upheld those ponderous cabinet 
mantels which moved Morris to tears and 
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Charming in a summer dining-room with plain walls 


seem so absurd to our own generation. 
The pseudo-Japanese birds of Eastlake 
took flight with the coming of the well- 
fed English birds introduced by the Mas- 
ter of Hammersmith. Perched on leafy 
boughs, the latter seemed to feast perpet- 
ually on cherries and pomegranates. And 
as everything in life is comparative, the 
new color schemes by contrast with the 
old seemed clean and bright. They were 
certainly more cheerful. 

Eastlake has his place in the decorative 
scheme of things entire, but we do not 
take him seriously to-day. His mustard 
yellows, muddy browns, and chilly blues 
affect us very much as the “sad” color 
schemes at the Blimber school did little 
Paul Dombey, — depressing the spirits 
and ruining the digestion. Eastlake, how- 
ever, is hardly more than a name to 
Americans, vaguely associated with the 
gingerbread woodwork of the Queen Anne 
houses of the seventies and early eighties. 
Decorative schemes overlap, and early 
Morris and late Eastlake possibly mixed 
a little at the edges. At any rate we jogged 
along comfortably in this country, paint- 
ing the lily and gilding the rolling pin 
quite unconscious of the “new movement” 
until it was no longer new in England. 

Our Centennial did not help us very 
much, but the exposition of 1893 did. Be- 
tween the two came the cosey-corner craze, 
truly the twilight of our artistic develop- 
ment, if not the dark ages. About this 
time most of the birds took wing, return- 
ing in vast numbers with the colonial 
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Courtesy of Miss Lee and Miss Gray. 


A quiet bedroom paper in dark gray and light gray 


revival. First came prim little birds in 
orderly rows, such as Jane Elizabeth, 
aged seven, and Abigail Ann, aged nine, 
worked on their samplers; birds unknown 
to the Audubon Society, but instantly 
recognized by non-members. Other colo- 
nial motifs, such as baskets of fruit and 
urns of flowers, appropriately appeared 
with the birds, and have never been 
widely separated. 

Few will dispute the serene and high 
place of Japanese craftsmen when birds 
as birds are under consideration. In metal, 
wood, and ivory, on paper, lacquer, silk, 
and cotton crépe, we may follow the lure 
of the crane, the stork, the mandarin 
duck, and the phoenix. Whether it be the 
work of one of the old “bird masters” or 
some humble modern rendering, the ac- 
tion and decorative force are instantly felt. 

Chinese birds are fascinating in an en- 
tirely different way; usually more bril- 
liant in color but less spirited in action. 
Persian birds are of another type, color- 
ful like those of Chinese decoration, but 
quite unlike in drawing. 

To follow the call of the bird would 


mean a long backward journey through 
the centuries, dipping into ancient his- 
tory and skirting the golden shores of 
mythology. More than the decorative 
significance would have to be taken into 
consideration. History, philosophy, and 
religion are all symbolized, and each opens 
an extensive field of investigation. If 
Christian symbols were under considera- 
tion, the dove would claim first considera- 
tion and the sacred pelican second. The 
latter is depicted in a striking manner by 
Sargent in the second portion of his deco- 
ration in the Boston Public Library. 

In Japanese mythology all the birds 
have an important place. The cuckoo 
depicted against the moon signifies cau- 
tion; the swallow in the willow tree, grace 
and sweetness; the crane with the pine 
tree, endurance; the crane with the bam- 
boo tree, longevity; and the cock with the 

















An old French wall panel in a subdued color 
scheme, from the Morgan Collection, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


moon, vigilance. In Japanese art, the 
phoenix holds the place of honor, ranking 
in importance with the five-toed dragon 
of China. Like the Chinese monster, his 
presence has royal significance. Since he 
comes to earth only at the birth of an 
Eniperor, it is necessary to preserve his 
likeness in countless ways. With the head 
of the pheasant, the features of the dragon, 
and the beauty of the peacock, this sacred 
bird is found in every form of ornament. 
His five colors signify the five virtues of 
obedience, uprightness, fidelity, watch- 
fulness, and benevolence. 

A record of the phoenix as set forth on 
porcelain and pottery would fill a volume, 
while a goodly book could be devoted to 
his representation in bronze. Most inter- 
esting of all would be a portrayal of the 
phoenix as shown in old temple carvings. 
Beautiful examples may be seen in many 
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private collections, and occasionally in 
the shops one may find temple rammas, 
or ventilation panels, in which the long 
resplendent tail of the phoenix is made the 
motif of a unique grille. The peony is an- 
other theme found in old rammas, some- 
times used alone and sometimes combined 
with the phoenix. 

Birds as found on old china open up an 
interesting field, but the difficulty here 
would be to know where to begin and 
when to stop. Eighteenth-century Eng- 
lish potteries alone would yield a rich har- 
vest. The beautiful exotic birds of Bow, 
Worcester, Chelsea, and Derby would fill 
many cabinets, while the birds found on 
Staffordshire would be past counting. 

Black hawthorn we would wish to in- 
clude in the Oriental section, and for con- 
trast, in another corner, the quaint pictur- 
esque birds of early Pennsylvania ware. 

Tiles would claim attention before the 
bird quest was over, and the pilgrimage 
would lead to the remote corners of the 
earth. And in the search it is quite pos- 
sible that the stuffed parrot in the wicker 
cage might be completely forgotten. 

















The peacock has always held first place in the 
decorative arts 
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A SIMPLE CLUBHOUSE FOR WOMEN IN VILLAGES OR THE REAL COUNTRY 
ONE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM OF HOW TO BRING NEW INTERESTS AND HUMAN CONTACT INTO THE LIFE OF 


HE roadside tea-house, “quaint,” 

“‘charming,”’ “‘so artistic,” “‘ per- 

fectly dear,” and yielding a 

greater or less financial return 
to its enterprising owner, has become a 
familiar sight, at least in the East. It is 
an expression of twentieth century femin- 
ism, one of the ways in which women have 
discovered that they could compete suc- 
cessfully with men in commercial life. 
Your college graduate or ex-school teacher 
or naturally gifted lady of penurious leis- 
ure builds a bungalow of cypress, stained 
brown or green, or renovates an old shin- 
gled cottage, and plants a crimson rambler 
beside the door. She furnishes it inexpen- 
sively with rag rugs, stained chairs and 
tables, table ferns and a plate-rail, and an 
obvious color scheme. She hangs out a 
sign, sets the kettle over to boil, and waits 
for the passing automobile or the bored 
resident of the summer hotel. She also 
runs a gift shop, putting in a consignment 
of tinted photographs, arts-and-crafts 
goods, and “novelties.”’ If her muffins and 
tea and Sally Lunns and Waldorf salad 
are very good, and she has chosen a fortu- 
nate location, some one will come along 
with a camera some day and she will be 
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THE FARMER'S WIFE 


BY WALTER A. DYER 
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The large bay window on the piazza is inviting on stormy days, and by late summer the vines will 
have spread over the timber-latticed roof 

















Here you may have your tea indoors or on the piazza 
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written up for the woman’s page, and will 
live happily ever after. 

Now the kind of tea-house I am going to 
tell about is different from that. It may 
look something like the color-scheme kind 
— in fact, it frankly borrows all the popu- 
lar and profitable features it can — but it 
is based on a different motive and lives for 
a different end. I mean a tea-house that 
shall serve the needs of a rural community, 
furnishing at once a social center for the 
neighbors and an outlet for their daintier 
products. It would do many a farmer’s 
wife a world of good if she had somewhere 
to go in the slack hour of the afternoon 
besides the tiresome kitchens of her hard- 
workingneighbors, and her ambition would 
be stirred to action by the opportunity to 
earn a little money. 

It is the old economic problem of bring- 
ing the producer and consumer nearer to- 
gether, and of the social question of how 
to get urban and rural life into closer con- 
tact. The city’s mouth waters for the 
country cooking, and cannot get it; Mrs. 
Lakeside would give $100 for a hand-made 
quilt such as Aunt Philena used to make. 

The automobile has brought these two 
extremes nearer together, but has not 
quite bridged the gap. The occupants of 
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the tonneau glance out admiringly at the 
old white farmhouse behind its big lilac 
bushes, and catch a whiff of incense from 
the kitchen stove, and whiz past never 
dreaming that the cornmeal drop-cakes 


apply definitely to the community institu- 
tion of which we have been speaking. 
The lady who started The Hanging of 
the Crane found a little old red house for 
sale in a good location at the side of a 

















Annual and perennial vines made this house attractive at once 


that Mrs. Meekins is frying would taste a 
hundred times better to them than the 
hotel luncheon they are headed for. 

The kind of tea-house I have in mind 
would bridge this gap. Motorist, pedes- 
trian, cottager, and rocking-chair invalid 
would find their way thither, or be arrested 
by the swaying sign. Here they would find 
—and pay a good price for — the fruit 
cake and ginger bread and cookies and 
doughnuts and rusk that have been famous 
at church suppers on the hill for a quarter 
of a century. A woman’s exchange could 
be established on the usual lines, selling 
on commission preserves, baked products, 
candy, rag rugs, and country needlework 
of all kinds. The city would come to the 
country to buy, as is proper, and the coun- 
try would receive the stimulus of a fair 
reward for its labor and skill. 

Now I do not happen to know of ex- 
actly this sort of community tea-house, 
and doubt if my ideal exists, but there 
is one tea-house which is near enough to 
it in character to serve as an illustra- 
tion and as evidence that the idea is not 
visionary. 

The Hanging of the Crane is a privately 
managed tea-house at Manchester, Mass., 
but it has been operated largely on a 
coéperative neighborhood basis. There 
are some features in its conduct which 


much-traveled road. She cleaned up the 
old garden and turned it into a flowery 
retreat. She screened in a porch for use as 


a tea-room in warm weather. The dining- 
room and living-room were thrown to- 
gether and the old fireplace restored to 
usefulness. Paint and wall-paper did the 
rest. 

The walls of the main room were scraped 
and tinted a pumpkin yellow. The stand- 
ing trim was painted white and the floors 
yellow. The furnishings are largely old- 
fashioned in character — braided rag rugs, 
a mahogany tea table or two, rush-bot- 
tomed chairs. In one corner was placed a 
show-case. Two attractive patterns were 
chosen for the china, one showing a bright 
bluebird. 

The veranda and upstairs rooms were 
also given a colonial touch. The kitchen, 
however, is distinctly modern, and made 
practical by means of electric appliances. 

On the hill back of the house a simple, 
square summerhouse was erected, with 
screened windows on four sides. This 
accommodates four or five additional 
tables. The entire cost of remodeling and 
furnishing (very little new furniture was 
bought) was less than $300, including the 
summerhouse. 

The Hanging of the Crane was a success 
from the first as a tea-house. It made a 
specialty of nut-bread and home-made ice 
cream and cake, and on Saturday night, 
Boston baked beans and brown bread. 
But it has done more than that; it has 
opened an outlet for the cookery and hand- 
icraft of a number of women in the neigh- 
borhood and presents an opportunity for 
the people of town and country to meet 

(Continued on page xiii) 

















A room that is inexpensive and homelike 
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HOME LAUNDRIES AND EQUIPMENT 


FACTS TO BE .CONSIDERED IN LAUNDRY CONSTRUCTION— EQUIPMENT AND THE IMPORTANCE OF 
ITS ARRANGEMENT — MECHANICAL DEVICES FOR SAVING TIME AND LABOR — ADDITIONAL 
FEATURES WHICH MAKE THE HOME LAUNDRY PRACTICAL AND EFFICIENT 


HE architectural features to be 

considered in building a laundry 

in the home are similar, indeed 

almost identical, with those of 
the kitchen. Provision should be made for 
a good circulation of air and light. The 
floor space need not be large. In the plan 
shown every provision has been made for 
doing the laundry work in the home, and 
this plan, it will be readily seen, is one that 
may be enlarged upon or reduced, accord- 
ing to the needs of the family. 

While it is very pleasant to think of do- 
ing the laundry work out of doors, even in 
the rural communities this is only possible, 
in part of our country, at least, during a 
few months of the year. The basement is 
the best place for the home laundry in 
most instances, because it is here that one 
finds the first requisites in construction — 
cement floor and walls. While the ideal 
treatment of floor and walls is tiling, this 
is not practical or possible in the majority 
of homes, or necessary for sanitation. If 
wood is used for flooring in the laundry, it 
should be of good quality and so finished 
as to be as nearly impervious to water 
spots as wood can be made. Scrubbing 
not only makes a floor dingy in appear- 
ance, but actually destroys the fiber of 
the wood and causes it to splinter. If floor 
is made of tile or cement, or any of the va- 
rious waterproof materials, rubber mats 
should be placed in front of the tubs and 
washing machine. A floor which is not re- 
silient is not only uncomfortable, but pos- 
itively injurious to the person whose work 

















Washer, wringer (electric), boiler, and tubs in the 
home of Mrs. James Speyer, New York 


necessitates standing upon it for many 
hours. 

When tile or cement is used for walls 
and floor, the curved base-board is a com- 
paratively simple matter. When a wood- 
en floor is laid, the round corners have 
heretofore been impossible, but there is 
now on the market a sanitary base manu- 
factured to meet such requirements. It is 
of the average base-board height and 
thickness, of cement construction, rounded 


at the top, and at the bottom where it joins 
the wooden floor, and the corner sections 
are made all in one piece. 

In laying the laundry floor, provisions 
for future plumbing connections and floor 
drainage should be made, even if, for the 
present, modern plumbing cannot be in- 
stalled. 

If walls and ceiling are plastered they 
should be painted. While enamel finish is 
desirable for woodwork and walls of the 
laundry, the dull, flat finish may be used, 
if preferred, and light walls and ceiling are 
not now impractical. 

The photograph of the equipped laun- 
dry, according to the plan reproduced, 
shows an unusually well-considered plac- 
ing of tubs. In this arrangement two tubs 
or four may be used, the latter being quite 
as many as would be required for doing 
the laundry work in a home. The tubs set 
“back to back” give a better working 
plan than if set in a row, for clothes may 
be more easily passed over the top into a 
tub opposite than from the first to the 
fourth tub if set in a row. This concen- 
tration of tubs, washer, wringer, and 
boiler (the boiler in this instance has a gas 
stove underneath) might well be carried 
out with any equipment, even where there 
is no modern plumbing. 

We have inspected an adaptation for 
laundry work of the water system at hand 
in a farmhouse which is suggestive. The 
village blacksmith shaped a piece of tin 
to fit over the spout of the pump in the 
kitchen sink, and to this is attached a long 
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Laundry in the home of George Blumenthal, New York. Plans for this were made when the house was built, and the equipment is of high 


grade and entirely up to date 
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piece of garden hose, by means of which 
water is carried to the washtubs and the 
boiler. A little experience at the pump soon 
teaches the operator about when to stop 
and avoid an overflow. A piece of pipe 
through the floor carries the waste water 
out into the back yard. The water is emp- 
tied from the tub into a large funnel which 
fits into the pipe. A piece of wire mesh 
soldered into the funnel catches small 
pieces which might otherwise clog the 
pipe. While this method of plumbing is 
not recommended as being good enough, 
it certainly possesses advantages over the 
no-plumbing-at-all method of some of our 
farmhouses, and the uses of a length of 
hose attached to the spout of a pump are 
legion. 

After making the best possible arrange- 
ment for water supply, the tub is the next 
thing in importance. This may be as mod- 
ern and sanitary and attractive as one’s 
purse will allow, but the greatest care 
should be taken to see that it is placed at 
a good working height. Provision has not 
been made for setting the average tub 
high enough for comfortable working. 
That the manufacturer is not going to add 
to the cost of production two or three inch- 
es of piping is obvious. This is something 
that the purchaser should demand. The 
average American housewife who can af- 
ford enameled “‘set” tubs can also afford 
to employ a laundress, and it is not the 
laundress but the employer who is re- 
sponsible for the height of a set tub. It is 
because of the careless overlooking of just 
such details that the majority of house- 
wives make work more difficult, not only 
for their own helpers, but for their sisters 




















A good substantial laundry table suitable for any home, made of wood with no expensive “ trims,” 
and long enough to permit the comfortable sorting and piling of clothes 


who, for economic reasons, do their own 
housework. To be sure, no manufacturer 
is going to worry about a detail of this 
kind, unless his customers demand a 
change, in which case he will no doubt 
gladly comply with their wishes. 

The washer illustrated is operated by 
electricity on what is known as the oscil- 
lating motion. The washer tub is corru- 
gated, and cylindrical in shape, made of 
copper with nickeloid plating on the in- 
side and is said to be rust-proof. A small 
water and air-tight corrugated cylinder 
tube is placed near the bottom of the 
washer tub. As the washer tub oscillates 
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Floor plan of the Blumenthal laundry shown on the opposite page. 


Appliances for “ wet work” are 


on the left, and those for “dry work” on the right 
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back and forth, the water and clothes are 
carried forward and backward over this 
tub and the clothes rub against the corru- 
gated body of the tub proper, with the re- 
sult that the clothes are rubbed as if by 
hand on the ordinary hand wash-board. 
There are no sharp corners, edges or other 
points of contact on the inside of the 
washer tub, and the clothes cannot be- 
come entangled. Stationary hot and cold 
water connections have been made; also 
stationary drain connections. This ma- 
chine can be furnished without the water 
and drain connections. In such cases it is 
provided with castors and may be used in 
a portable way. 

The water is drained by turning a lever 
at the top of the tub, on the side, obviat- 
ing the necessity of stooping to open a fau- 
cet. The framework is of malleable iron 
and the driving mechanism is very simple, 
consisting mainly of two revolving gears, 
operated by means of a belt from a motor. 
A steel chain is attached to each of the two 
revolving gear wheels and to a round pul- 
ley; as the gears rotate, the washer tub is 
pulled backward and forward. All oper- 
ating parts are completely enclosed, mak- 
ing it impossible for clothing to catch in 
the machinery. At the top is a lever, which 
may be operated from either the front 
or rear side of the machine, and which 
starts and stops the tub. There is also an 
automatic brake which holds it in any de- 
sired position. 

The wringer also may be operated from 
either side of the machine. Clothes may 
be wrung from the washer tub into rinsing 
water in the laundry tub, and from there 
into the clothes basket. The washer tub 
may be oscillating and washing a second 
batch of clothes while the first batch is 
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Clothes dryer heated by a coal stove, showing the dryer in detail. The wire- 
mesh screen across the lower bars is for drying small articles 


being put through the wringer — a saving 
of time. The wringer is provided with an 
automatic conveyor — a wooden revolv- 
ing roll in front of rubber rolls which car- 
ries the clothes into the wringer and elim- 
inates the necessity of bringing the fingers 
close to the rubber rolls. 

In addition to other precautions, there is 
a new safety release, operated by a lever 
at the top of the wringer, which will in- 
stantly subdivide the rolls to a distance of 
four inches. This safety release is also use- 
ful if by any chance clothes should.wind 
around the rubber roll during the process 
of wringing. 

The boiler, shown in photograph, was 
made to order, of copper and connected 
with plumbing. Similar stoves without 
boilers may be installed for coal, gas or 
electricity, with a removable cover to be 
placed over the flame and convert it into 
an ironing-stove. 

Details are shown of an electric iron- 
ing-board and two electric irons. It is a 
simple matter to have a sleeve-board at- 
tached to the framework, to be swung out 
on the side when not in use. When an 
iron is set down, the current is cut in half 
and indicated by the pilot light, thus keep- 
ing one iron at even temperature while the 
other isin use. The cord used is very light 
in weight and the flexibility of the arm 
holding the cord helps to keep it out of the 
way of the operator. This same plan is 
used in the manufacture of gas irons. 
Either one or two irons are furnished. 

The ironing-machine consists of a large, 
wide, padded roller that takes the place of 
the ironing-board. A highly polished iron 
as wide as the roller, with a gas burner be- 
hind it, does the work of the flatiron. It 
goes without saying that this machine 
will put on much more pressure than any 
human being could do with a sad iron. 
These are fitted with electric heating coil, 


or heated gas, or gasoline, and are of vary- 
ing sizes, some being fitted with three rolls. 

A little one, new in the market, with a 
twenty-four-inch ironing surface, has been 
manufactured to meet a demand for small 
ironings requiring about three hours’ time. 
This has a foot treadle for varying the 
pressure and is easily portable. 

Not the least in importance of the new 
laundry devices is the dryer. We have so 
little space in our back yards if we are city 
dwellers, that the drying must needs be 
done largely indoors. Dryers are not, as 
yet, so commonly used that they are made 
in stock sizes. The width depends on the 
number and size of racks, which are of 
three different sizes; the intermediate 
size, nine inches, is the one generally used. 
The dryers are heated by gas, electricity, 




















Ironing-board with electric irons, in the home 
of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., at 
Pocantico Hills, New York 
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Towel dryer in Mrs. Speyer’s kitchen. While thisis more properly a kitchen 
device, it is not unrelated to the subject of laundry 


steam or coal stoves. Some are made with 
gas burners directly underneath. The av- 
erage stove is twenty-seven inches square 
and the top fitted with lids so that it may 
be used for boiling the clothes or heating 
the irons. There are two types of these 
dryers. The “Standard” runs on over- 
head travel bars, the “‘ Perfection” on in- 
side rollers. A wire-mesh screen placed 
across lower bars is used for drying small 
articles not to be hung up. These are very 
useful not only in the city, but on rainy 
days in the country, and are a delight when 
installed in a camp. Unlike the washing 
and ironing devices, this does not require 
electricity or gas, but can be heated by a 
coal stove. A miniature type is installed 
in kitchens and butler’s pantries for dry- 
ing dish towels. 

A feature shown in the plan is the laun- 
dry supply cabinet. This may be built in 
or purchased separately, but is something 
much needed in every household for soap, 
blueing, starch, etc., as every housewife 
soon learns the advantage of buying these 
articles in quantity. 

The laundry table is an important piece 
of equipment and should be generous in 
length and solid in construction. The 
habit of sorting clothes into piles on the 
floor is disappearing — it is easier to sort 
them on a table both before and after 
washing. Two small baskets are prefer- 
able to one large one, as even a small 
basket of wet clothing has considerable 
weight, and a number of large, oval, tray- 
shaped baskets with stout handles are a 
welcome aid for dividing the ironed clothes 
into individual groups for distribution to 
respective rooms. Another convenience 
is a wooden pole across the end of the 
laundry where blouses and dresses are 
placed on hangers with long handles which 
are: afterwards carried and hung in the 
owner’s closet. 
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BY L. 0. HOWARD 


(Eprror’s Nore: Every year sees fresh conquests by the brown-tail moth and 
fresh recruits for the campaign to stamp them out. During the past month there 
has been widespread discomfort from brown- tail poisoning; and people are now 
more anxious than ever to know authoritatively how to fight the pest, and to save 
their trees from its ravages next year. THe House Beautirut is therefore 
peculiarly fortunate in being able to publish the opinion of an expert, Mr. 
Howard of the United States Department of Agriculture. This is the fourth and 
last of his articles on insect pests.) 
HE brown-tail moth is a striking ex- 
ample of a foreign insect pest which 
has come to us in the ordinary course 
of commerce. Its original start in this 
country undoubtedly came from the 
unnoticed occurrence on rose bushes 
— imported from Europe about 1892, 
by a florist near Boston — of its win- 
ter webs, containing many young 
lens hibernating caterpillars. Such webs 
ment have been brought over before, possibly many times, and 
they have undoubtedly been imported unnoticed many times 
since; but this time conditions were favorable and the pest got a 
start and spread, — slowly at first and more rapidly later, — 
until at present it occupies most of New England and has been 
found in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and at points on the 
eastern end of Long Island. 

The adult insect is a white moth. It has a wing-spread of 
three fourths of an inch, and is rendered easily distinguishable 
by the dark brown hairs which cover the tip of the abdomen and 
which give it its popular name. It flies strongly, and issuing from 
the pupa in early July, it attracts attention in regions where it is 
numerous by the enormous numbers which collect about the 
electric light at night. Electric-light poles and the sides of near- 
by buildings are sometimes almost covered with them in the 
morning after an extensive flight. They are carried during this 
night flight by the prevailing winds for great distances. They 
may be carried out to sea and alight upon coasting vessels, and 
may thus be spread for great distances, or they will enter railway 
trains, thus being carried away from the place of their birth. 

The eggs are laid in small clusters on the under side of a leaf, 
and are covered with brown hair from the body of the female. 
This takes place in July, and the young caterpillars, hatching 
later, feed upon the epidermis of the leaf, and after moulting 
once or twice, begin to construct a winter web. This is done by 
drawing together several terminal leaves and fastening them with 
silk; and the caterpillars, from one or more clusters, will live in 





























Winter webs of the brown-tail moth (somewhat reduced) 
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Brown-tail moth caterpillars congregating under a basket band 


the nest, feeding in common and retiring into the silken pockets 
of the web when cold weather comes, remaining there during 
the winter. After the leaves fall these nests remain upon the 
trees as conspicuous objects. 

The main damage is done in the spring when the buds begin to 
burst. The small caterpillars, voracious after their long winter’s 
fast, leave the web and begin to feed upon the bud scales and the 
small leaflets, gradually devouring the leaves as they appear, 
and become full grown in June. 

Loose silken cocoons are spun, sometimes separately and 
sometimes several together, and in these cocoons the caterpillars 
change to pupz which, as above stated, give out the moths in 
July. So much for the life round of the insect. 

The trees attacked include apple, pear, plum, oak, and willow, 
and they are sometimes found in numbers on the elm, maple, and 
rose, and occasionally upon other common trees and shrubs. 
They are never found upon pines and other coniferous trees, and 
rarely upon chestnut, hickory, ash, or birch. 

But it is not alone as an enemy of valuable trees, that the 
brown-tail moth poses as a pest. The caterpillar carries poison- 
ous hairs with barbed edges which cause intense irritation when 
they come in contact with the human skin. They are all hollow 
and contain a poisonous substance which acts seriously on the 
blood corpuscles. The poisoning and severe mechanical irrita- 
tion is followed by external swelling, and has become known in 
New England as the “ brown-tail rash.”” Occurring as the brown- 
tail moth does throughout a great summer outing region in New 
England, it has proved in this way a great drawback to the 
pleasure of persons at summer camps and other resorts. Some 
people are more susceptible to the rash than others, but very 
many cases occur each year which are more serious than the 
effects of poison ivy. In fact continued exposure to the hairs 
may result very seriously. Several assistants in the investiga- 
tional work of the Department of Agriculture, and in the service 
of the different states, have broken down in health. One fatal 
case of tuberculosis had its start in lung irritation through the 
breathing in of these larval hairs. There is then every reason 
why the most strenuous efforts should be made to reduce the 
number of the brown-tail moths. 

It is not necessary actually to handle the caterpillars or to 
have them in contact with the person in order to become subject 
to brown-tail rash. The irritating hairs seem to float in the air 
in localities where the caterpillars are especially abundant, and if 
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In several of the European countries where the brown-tail 
moth is native, there are police regulations requiring that these 
nests of the young caterpillars be destroyed at a certain time, 
but often these regulations are not enforced. It happened in 
1908 that this insect had so increased in the vicinity of Angers, 
France, where many large exporting nursery concerns are cen- 
tered, that the moths laid their eggs in numbers in the woods 
and hedges about the nurseries, and many apple seedlings were 
sent to this country in the autumn of that year carrying nests 
full of the living young caterpillars. They were immediately 
detected on this side, and, although they were shipped to many 
different states, it is probable that all were destroyed before the 
following spring. In June, 1909, the writer visited Angers, and, 
on talking with the local authorities, learned of the existence of 
an old law which gave the Mayor the power of enforcing the 
destruction of the winter nests; and as a matter of policy the 
enforcement was ordered, with the result that the following year 
(1910) not a single brown-tail moth was to be found in that part 
of France. 

This instance is cited as an indication of what can be done by 
enforced community work, and in the towns and states in the 
infested region in this country something of this kind should be 
put into force. The individual owner of an orchard can have his 
nests removed every winter with the result that he will save the 
buds and leaves the following June; but if his neighbors do not 
follow his example, the chances are that there will be a flight of 
the moths into his orchard in July, and he will have all his work 
to do over again the next winter. The same statement, of course, 
holds for shade trees and ornamental dooryard trees, or for all 
of the miscellaneous shrubs and trees upon a large country estate. 

The spraying of trees for different insects and for fruit and 





























Brown-tail defoliation and winter webs on oaks 


clothing is hung on a line near badly infested trees, these hairs 
will collect in it and will thus be brought into the house, and 
serious poisoning may result. For a time the free use of vaseline 
was recommended for the rash, but of late cooling mixtures have 
been used in preference; and nothing better has been brought to 
the writer’s attention than the following prescription, which was 
first published nine years ago: — 


NS ee enter i eA EE eee SR SeRON arse grains. ..10 
DINERO nck So ab se niee haw bate eee tebe oan drams... 2 
Ar Cals (lite WALT). - 3.66 2 5 ance oer meee ounces... 8 
NWARIN URMESEEERIN ©. AG Fe 5 cs occu ar aeeh e aissiwee a bre ieo o> be drops ...15 


The mixture is for external use. 

The hairs which produce the worst effect are the short, brown 
ones from the tubercles on the sides and back of the abdomen of 
the caterpillar. 

Fortunately the brown-tail moth is a comparatively easy pest 
to handle except in extensive woodlands. When the leaves fall 
in the autumn, as has already been pointed out, the winter nests, 
composed of several leaves drawn together at the extremity of 
small twigs by the abundant silk spun by the little caterpillars, 
are very conspicuous, and, as each one contains several hundred 
caterpillars, their destruction becomes important. They should 
be removed at any time between the time of the falling of the 
leaves and ihat period in the spring when the first warm days 
cause a swelling of the buds. It is well to burn them when re- 
moved. It is true that there are nowadays in many of these nests 
some parasites which, if allowed to issue, would kill other cater- 
pillars of the same sort; and if it were possible to put the nests 
in a barrel in an open field far away from trees, these parasites 
could issue and probably fly away to accomplish their good work, 
while the brown-tail caterpillars would die before they could 
crawl to any trees upon which they could live. This plan might 
be adopted under perfect conditions; but it is safest in general to 
burn the nests. The different stages of the brown-tail moth 
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Brown-tail cocoons 


plant diseases is coming into such general vogue, and so many 
owners of estates either possess spraying machines or are able to 
employ the services of commercial sprayers, that it is well worth 
while to state that the brown-tail moth caterpillar is readily 
killed by an arsenical spray, and that where there has been an 
incursion of brown-tail moths during the July flight into an 
estate from which the winter nests were removed the previous 
winter, the young caterpillars hatching in August may readily 
be destroyed by an August spraying with arsenate of lead at the 
rate of two or three pounds to fifty gallons of water. 

This is, in reality, the most effective method of dealing with 
the brown-tail moth. The cutting off of the webs in the winter 
time is sometimes inadvisable in orchard practice, for where 
there are very many of these webs the cutting may leave a badly 
shaped tree. But the idea of fall spraying is not apt to be so 
enthusiastically received as spring spraying for the codling moth, 


Brown-tail moths laying their eggs on oak leaves 


since at the time when the newly hatching brown-tail moth 
caterpillars can be most readily reached, orchard fruit is well 
grown and people are apt to fear danger of poisoning. If the 
spray solution is applied as soon as the caterpillars begin to 
hatch, it should be done thoroughly, and the terminal shoots of 
the trees should be especially treated, and also as much care as 
possible should be taken not to cover the fruit. Late fall, or 
winter, varieties may be sprayed in August with arsenate of lead 
at the rate of six pounds to one hundred gallons of water. Where 
only a few choice fruit trees are to be sprayed it will, of course, 
be practicable to wipe the fruit before picking for sale, or eating. 
The bulk of the egg clusters, however, are deposited on the ter- 
minal growth only, and especial care should be taken to spray 
these parts of the tree. 

Certain brown-tail moth parasites have been imported from 
Europe and are doing good work in parts of New England. 








= WHEN THE HOUSE CATCHES FIRE «= 


BY HELEN R. ALBEE 








N every side, in country districts, are 
to be found deserted home sites where 
frame houses have been destroyed by 
fire. This too-common tragedy may 
come to you some day, and if you have 
no near neighbors to help when your 
house catches fire a few words of 
advice and warning may prove useful; 
for one should know what to do, and 
how to make the most of every pre- 
cious moment in such an emergency. 

When a fire is discovered you must decide instantly whether 
you can fight it successfully or not. Unless you have plenty of 
help and water at hand, take no chances. If it is under way to 
any degree do not waste a moment in futile effort, but begin at 
once to save what you prize most. Remember that flames, even 
if started in a separate building, spread with incredible rapidity 
in frame houses, and leap across spaces. This I learned to my 
bitter cost in a recent fire which started in a detached barn, then 
Swept across a wide space to the main buildings and swiftly ate 
its way through a house of eighty feet frontage; in less than 


























two hours not a vestige of my home remained — only a few 
charred beams and a waste of ashes. Impress this fact upon your 
mind and be prepared to act instantly: 

First of all close every window and all doors between connect- 
ing rooms. This is imperative, as it pens up the fire and delays 
its spread. Do not fail to gather up tubs, baskets, or other large 
receptacles which will hold many armloads, and save trips. Be 
sure to get brooms, for they may be necessary later. Begin to 
dismantle the room nearest the fire; use force where articles re- 
sist; tear them down, take them bodily; when a receptacle is 
full take it at least twenty feet from the house and dump the 
contents on the ground, if possible on sheets spread out to hold 
them. Chests of drawers and heavy pieces of furniture cannot 
be moved rapidly; leave them until later; but take out any 
drawers packed with linen or silver, and carry them out. Fill 
pillow cases with books and small articles, but not crockery — 
that should be placed in tubs. (I failed at this point and lost a 
most valuable collection of old blue china and glassware for want 
of tubs that had been overlooked.) Bulky things like pillows, 
blankets and bed linen can be thrown out of windows. If possible 
drop a mattress over a balcony upon which chairs and small 
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pieces of furniture can be lowered without much injury if held 
so as to fall straight down. Spread sheets and counterpanes on 
the floor to receive the contents of drawers and closets; but be 
sure to tie the corners of sheets together, else the contents will 
drop out and be left behind, or be strewn on the lawn and burned 
by falling cinders. Work as long as you can on the upper floors, 
keeping ever in mind your means of escape. If you find yourself 
cut off from a staircase, do not lose your head. Tear up sheets or 
counterpanes, tie the strips together, and fasten to the bed, and 
lower yourself down from a window. But you should take no 
such risk. It wastes time that should be used elsewhere. 

When a room fills with smoke do not try to stay longer; it will 
be only a few moments before it will burst into flames, and you 
will be in danger of suffocation. Nothing is worth risking life and 
limb trying to save it. As you leave each room be sure to close 
the door behind you; this precaution may give you fifteen min- 
utes extra time. When working in upper rooms station some one 
outside to drag away what is thrown out of windows; this saves 
needless trips up and down stairs. If you take a mirror or a 
clock, see that it is placed in safety before you leave it. Put 
medicines or bottles in a waste basket; otherwise corks may fall 
out and the contents run over articles near them. 

Under excitement one does strange things and fails to do the 
most important; but make a great effort to keep as clear a head 
as possible; much depends upon your judgment. Do not try to 
grab at any and everything; estimate quickly relative values; 
choose necessary things rather than costly ones. Clothing and 
flannels come first; blankets, linen, and bedding next; then silver 
and money on hand, and certainly medicines if there is an 
invalid in the home. One unexpected difficulty arises here. You 
may decide wisely, but you can drag only a limited amount, and 
perhaps only half of the contents of a closet or of drawers can 
be included in a single bundle; and when you come back to get 
the remainder, your attention is directed elsewhere, and what 
first claimed attention is overlooked on a return trip. Try if 
possible to keep various parts of things together. One may as 
well lose an article as to leave some necessary portion behind. 

Not for an instant do I advise one to picture and dwell mor- 
bidly upon possible disaster; this is a sure way to invite it; but 
in view of my own sudden eviction without a moment’s warning 
I can see the necessity of every householder’s reviewing his pos- 
sessions and deciding what is most prized if he had to choose 
under pressure. Not only choose beforehand, but keep your 
valuables in such shape and of such easy access that they can be 
gathered up quickly. You will have no time to search for treas- 
ured things, and if they are locked up in trunks heavily packed, 
the chances are that trunks and all will be lost. Make it a habit 
to keep skirts and waists, coats and trousers belonging to each 
other together. If belts and stocks are attached in some way, 
suits can be saved as a whole. If one’s laces and dainty bits of 
finery are in one place, a single effort saves them all. There is no 
exigency in life where systematic housekeeping tells so much as 
in case of fire. 

But now you have gone from room to room, have removed all 
you could, and the suffocating smoke no longer permits you to 
linger, nor can you see objects any longer. Do not try to stay 
until the last moment. Life holds very few more bitter moments 
than when you pause for that last second, and your eyes rove 
helplessly around your beloved rooms, and you know that you 
are parting from them forever, and that the next moment will 
snatch everything. You have prayed all the time for wisdom as 
you caught at this or that or stood an instant to consider what 
next; but this last moment is heartbreaking. Pray now for 
strength and courage. Brands are falling outside, and unless 
your salvage is removed farther and farther away, it will catch 
fire on the ground, and you will have saved nothing. You are 
breathless and exhausted, but there is still work to be done, and 


you must pray for help to meet it. Once outside, and the need of 
frantic effort over, there comes a sickening sense of what it all 
means. The brief hour of choice is past, and before you on the 
ground in confused heaps, perhaps scorched with flying cinders, 
lies only a little handful from what was a few hours ago a well 
appointed home. The chances are that you will have to fight 
now to save it from the running fire in the grass, which, in a time 
of drought, would make short work of what was left. This is a 
point where a broom is most necessary to beat out the flames; 
better still, if you can get them, are pine boughs. This second 
danger past, you are not done yet. Exhausted as you are, this 
heterogeneous collection of household effects must be sorted 
over, and placed in separate piles to be carried away to some 
temporary shelter; and no one but you can do it properly. So 
keep on praying — it is wonderful the courage and endurance 
that are given in this trying hour. 

Friends and neighbors are very good at such a time. Human- 
ity always rings true under real disaster; and men will come with 
wagons, and load up your goods; and there will be those who will 
gladly take you in and cheer and comfort you until you can 
recover a bit. I hope you have been insured in some reliable com- 
pany, and that long ago you have made an inventory in dupli- 
cate of your effects, and that a duplicate copy has been given to 
a friend for safe keeping. Companies demand proof of loss, and 
it is not easy to furnish from memory an accurate inventory 
after such a shock. If you have none begin one at once as soon 
as you find shelter, adding every item as you recall your losses. 
Have it ready when the adjuster comes. Also make a list of 
salvage, for insurance companies demand both. Do not pack up 
your goods in boxes or barrels until the adjuster sees what you 
have saved. If an article is damaged, call his attention to it. 
My experience was that many things that I thought were in 
good condition were found on examination to be ruined; for 
example two small holes on a velvet coat made a whole suit un- 
available. Be perfectly frank and straightforward; it pays. Do 
not run up the value of goods lost, and cut on things saved. 
Companies are accustomed to general averages, and can quickly 
detect inequalities. 

After it is all over and the excitement and demonstrative kind- 
ness of neighbors have abated, you will have to face your future 
quite alone in dark midnight hours. If you are wise you will not 
talk over the harrowing details with others, or allow them to 
relate similar experiences. It merely increases the hurt and self- 
pity; and both are destructive forms of thought, and what you 
need is a constructive mind. Of one thing I am sure: no tragedy 
of this kind comes into human life without a deep meaning if you 
can but read it. Remember that what we call Life is but a series 
of experiences for the education and development of the inner 
self; and whether you see it or not, your eviction is proof that 
you had received from your recent environment all that it could 
give you; and having been fulfilled, it is now necessary for you 
to enter upon new conditions or a reconstruction of the old upon 
larger — not necessarily more comfortable — lines. You can 
make it very hard for yourself if you refuse to accept the inevit- 
able flux and flow of life: Keep the door on this distressing 
event closed until time has healed the wound a little. More 
than this, submit yourself in faith and quiet acceptance to 
what will surely open before you. The chances are that you will 
need financial help. Do not let your pride stand in your way; 
take in good part what is offered; prove the greatness of your 
soul in being willing to receive what is generously offered. If 
you resolutely dwell upon a hopeful future, friends will rally 
to your courage; the world needs strong hearts such as yours, 
and the day will come when you will see that your bitter hour of 
trial proved to be a door opening upon a higher level of spirit- 
ual outlook as well as worldly opportunity and advancement. 

Bear in mind the ancient motto: Have no regrets. 
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REFLECTIONS OF A HOUSEWIFE 
(Continued from page 74) 

to be near these leisurely philosophers, for 
here is your real talk. I like the conversa- 
tion of women sewing; if they ever philoso- 
phize, it is when their hands are busy with 
some not too pressing task. The only 
complaint I have of knitters is that they 
always seem to be in a hurry. Fingers fly, 
and lips move; but eyes and ears are keen, 
and their comments are always ready. The 
counting rather adds piquancy to their 
words. With what art they arrange to 
count off sixty stitches in the middle of an 
interesting bit of gossip! 

Some men, and fewer women, frankly 
take their piazza straight, as it were, with 
no adulteration of book, game, or work. 
In primitive neighborhoods, the men of 
this type tilt their chairs against the wall, 
and the women rock steadily. Those sway- 
ing rockers! I can see the toes of the occu- 
pants spurning the ground as the chair 
reaches its forward pitch, and dangling a 
little, as it rocks backward! What better 
indication of a mind completely idle? fAnd, 
oddly enough, no one else has the talking 
power of these idle ones, whether primitive 
or fashionable. Everything suggests com- 
ment to them, which they see no reason 
for restraining. They get endless enter- 
tainment, and give some, out of their fel- 
low beings. Little exuberances of taste, 
or judgment, or sentiment, are a favorite 
theme with them, and caricature is their 
favorite method of criticism. They take 
very good care to leave no joint in their 
own armor of correctness and convention- 
ality. I often wish some one would find a 
vulnerable spot for a keen thrust. 

Now, I do not own to the piazza temper- 
ament. I am one of those who have not 
time to cultivate it. And furthermore, I 
am no devotee of the life of unrelieved 
meditation. But, I hate to see those des- 
ert wastes that once were piazzas. House 
after house, along any great summer high- 
way, shows its porch, gay with all the 
trappings of outdoor elegance, — vacant. 
They have hung their harps upon the wil- 
lows, and gone a-motoring. There is com- 
panionship, and there may be (though I 
doubt it) conversation in the automobile; 
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there is surely pleasure, exhilaration, the 





uplifting of heart at the sight of the beauty 
of the world. But we need the piazza, just 
as much as ever. There, are peace, and 
quiet talk, and the touch upon the soul of 
a dear familiar view. 


GRAVITY WINS 
““WHERE’s your little brother?” 
“He hurt himself.” 
“How?” 
“We were seeing who could lean out of 
the window the farthest, and he won.” — 
Technical World Magazine. 








‘*A valuable addition to every housewife’s library.’,— New York Sun. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY-BOOK 
By LUCIA MILLET BAXTER 


“Tt is packed with the treasured lore of genera- “A collection of wise hints and suggestions, the 
following of which, whether by just -beginning 


tions of accomplished housewives, and covers the : 
. : } " housekeepers and home-makers or by those of 
entire range of domestic knowledge. ... These : : } F 
A ' me. 7 riper experience, will tend greatly to promote 
valuable suggestions are bound with fine simplicity health and comfort."—Living Age. 
2 illustrated wit icture at are an incitement an ‘ a 
and illu : Ate 1 h pic tures that picts “ Treated in a modern, scientific manner, old home 
to artistic housefurnishing in themselves, problems which perplexed our grandmothers are 
Milwaukee Free Press. made simple in this book.” —Boston Glode. 
At all bookstores. $1.00 wet. 
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CLEARER understanding of 
the strong class distinctions of 
the early eighteenth century 
will enable one better to ap- 
preciate the chairs and furniture of that 
time. The fine chairs were made for fine 
people. There was the aristocracy, the 
trading class, and the poor; the lines of 
demarcation were very sacredly observed. 

Even though we are comparatively so 
near that time, we have nothing in com- 
mon with that society. Then, a man with 
a pedigree would not speak to a man with- 
out; a nobleman would not speak to a 
merchant — even a doctor and a lawyer 
were outside the pale. Our understanding 
of a democracy did not exist; the govern- 
ment in England represented nobody ex- 
cept themselves and their friends. 

In about the year 1731, gambling ex- 
tended through all classes. The poor took 
lottery tickets, or a share in one, and this 
was called “insuring in a lottery.” Sir 
Walter Besant tells us that among the rich 
the practice grew until it was a common 
custom for a lady to admit the proprietor 
of a faro-table to her house, and to per- 
mit gaming for a fee of fifty guineas a 
night. 

To this we owe the incentive of an im- 
mense amount of crime, and also the 
interesting card-tables produced by the 
furniture-makers of the eighteenth cen- 
































tury — many a thing supremely done by 
Chippendale and Sheraton. 

Thackeray thus describes the life of a 
gallant of those days: “You get up at 
nine; play with Raton, your dog, till 
twelve in your dressing-gown; then creep 
down to White’s; are five hours at the ta- 
ble; sleep till supper-time; then make two 
wretches carry you in a Sedan-chair, with 
three pints of claret in you, three miles for 
a shilling.” 

The furniture made by Chippendale, 
Sheraton, etc., which we think of so highly 
to-day, in its own time and for years after- 
ward was regarded without enthusiasm. 
There were three Thomas Chippendales, 
all carvers or craftsmen or both. The sec- 
ond was the great Thomas Chippendale. 
It is thought that father and son went to 
London from Worcester about 1727 and 
started business there. Chippendale was 
a member of the Society of Arts. Among 
other notables on the membership list of 
that Society one finds the celebrated Lord 
Chesterfield and the Earl of Sandwich who 
invented the “comestible” which bears 
his name. 

Chippendale’s principal patrons were 
merchants of London, although he did 
make some furniture for country houses. 
He employed, an old account says, about 
twenty-two workmen. The debt that the 
modern householder owes to Chippendale 
is a lasting one., His furniture is par ex- 
cellence domestic, made to use, not to gaze 
on. There is probably no piece of genuine 
Chippendale furniture which has not some 
definite use. The element of utility came 
first, the decoration was secondary. His 
inventions live and give us comfort, and 
his sense of form and fitness give us xs- 
thetic enjoyment. 

Chippendale was not appreciated in his 
own day. Dr. Johnson mentions mahog- 
any, but never the name of Chippendale, 
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who was the first to use it in England; and 
Sheraton in his book of designs published 
fourteen years after Chippendale’s death, 
refers to his own work as “now wholly an- 
tiquated and laid aside.”” He was a cab- 
inet-maker in his own day — a forgotten 
quantity in the Victorian era — and only 
in comparatively recent years has his 
personality and work excited interest and 
enthusiasm. 

The Irish Chippendale is generally made 
of Domingo mahogany of the darkest 
shade of brown, almost black in certain 
lights. The only way we can account for 
Chippendale’s influence on Irish furniture, 
since there is little probability of his ever 
having gone to Ireland, is to attribute it 
to the fact that Irish aristocrats spent 
much of their year in London, and on their 
return to Ireland ordered the furniture they 
had become accustomed to in England. 

Chippendale published the first edition 
of his Director in 1754. Even in the re- 
prints this book is very costly. There are 
few simple pieces in the Director. Chip- 
pendale produced few simple forms in his 
shop under his supervision. Some of his 
designs are even displeasing and preten- 
tious. He says with great seriousness: 
““My pencil has but faintly copied out 
those images that my fancy suggested... 
nevertheless I was not upon that account 
afraid to let them go abroad, for I have 
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been told that the greatest masters of 
every other art have laboured under the 
same difficulty.” He is not over modest 
when alluding to his “ Ribband-back 
chairs” as “the best he has ever seen.” 
He felt the Chinese influence strongly, and 
even his Gothic bookcases have an unmis- 
takable Chinese look at the top. The 
Gothic and Chinese chairs have something 
in common. 

The mere possession of one or two beau- 
tiful pieces of old furniture has in itself a 
humanizing influence. It is good to look 
forward and it is good to look backward. 
A piece of old furniture to the person of 
even small imagination is a lovable thing 
from its association, real or imagined; and 
still more it is an educator in good taste. 
One who has learned to appreciate a Chip- 
pendale cabinet, a Heppelwhite chair, or 
side table, will scarcely go far wrong in 
selecting the appointments for his or her 
room. 

To him the hideosities of the Early Vic- 
torian workshop or even worse /’Art Nou- 
veau will appeal in vain. 


A COMMUNITY TEA-HOUSE 
(Continued from page 89) 


on a common ground and become better 
acquainted. 

The suggestion which this offers is more 
valuable than the demonstration of indi- 
vidual success. Any rural community, not 
too far from the track of the motor car 
and the haunts of the summer boarder 
might profitably establish such a tea-house 
cooperatively. In many such communi- 
ties there is an abandoned village cottage 
or an outgrown schoolhouse which can be 
secured for the purpose and renovated and 
furnished at little expense. Garrets can 
be ransacked for the household gear of a 
century ago to supply the desired atmos- 
phere. There is usually available some 
intelligent and industrious but unoccupied 
woman who can act as general manager, 
and an association can be formed with an 
executive committee for conducting the 
business. The kitchens of the members 
can supplement that of the tea-house in 
supplying both the tables and the sales 
counter. Home-made preserves, maple 
products, fancy fruit, butter, and home- 
made baking find a ready sale, as well as 
rag rugs, bed quilts, and fancy needlework. 

In the winter, when business slackens 
and there is a need for a social outlet, the 
tea-house can be made to serve as a neigh- 
borhood clubhouse and gathering place — 
the social center that we are hearing so 
much about these days. 

In short, the possibilities are limited 
only by the circumstances of location and 
the enterprise of those in charge. The 
community tea-house is a means of putting 
the social center idea on a paying basis. 
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A CURTAIN LECTURE 


(Continued from page viit) 


The question of the effect from within 
doors depends on what the window gives 
upon. In the case of acountry house whose 
every sash frames some pleasant landscape, 
what a pity to hide these pictures behind 
“stuffs,” however rich or interesting! 
Those who have been through a country 
house in process of construction, and have 
seen how exquisite are the vistas of field 
and hillside and woodland when framed 
by the mere bare boards of a windowless 
sash, will appreciate that even window- 
glass shuts out much of the country land- 
scape, and that to cut off even more by ob- 
trusive curtains is to deprive ourselves 
of one of the chief beauties of the house; in 
fact, the only excuse for curtains in such 
a case is that they may soften the glare 
of a midsummer noon or lend a sense of 
privacy and seclusion at night. 

But if the window gives upon a dreary 
city street or a blank wall, or even peers 
straight into a neighbor’s window, then 
curtains may be rich and costly. It is 
only necessary to remember that they must 
be in harmony with the rest of the room. 

As for the materials to be selected, the 
purchaser who is tempted by the bewilder- 
ing variety of color and of pattern should 
be on the lookout for several things. 

Is the material handsome in itself? 

Is it durable? 

Will it fade too quickly? 

Will it have too great an affinity for 
dust and microbes? 

Even more important, will it be appro- 
priate? This test eliminates many old-time 
favorites: heavy velvets and chenilles, 
guimp and tinsel and tassel trimmings, and 
looped or puckered materials. Even ruffles 
of washable goods are rarely compatible 
with the dignity which any room of archi- 
tectural pretension should have. But of 
course there are scores of appropriate 
materials: nets of square and nets of round 
mesh; sheer real laces; varieties galore of 
madras and of similar weaves; cottons and 
dimities and crashes; pretty block-printed 
linens; scrims, fine or coarse; arras 
cloths; strips of madagascar (capital for 
the summer bungalow); posied and foli- 
aged cretonnes; and the chintzes which 
have been prettily called the “tapestries 
of the cottager.” 

But there is another test to apply. Will 
it let in the light? Sunshine filtering 
through the simplest, plainest curtains is 
far more enchanting than the lack of it 
combined with the most elaborate of fab- 
rics. The purchaser should look at curtain- 
material to see how it will appear with 
the light coming through it. Here is the 
especial merit of commonplace materials 
like the simplest muslin and most ordinary 


(Continued on page xv) 
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Seasonable Hairdress 


Smart styles in hair for late Summer and early 
Fall are made exceptionally easy to arrange 


by the use of the wonderfully adaptable hair- 


pieces made at Simonson’s. 


The Triplet Switch — really three dainty 
little switches, is especially convenient and 
comfortable, for you can wear one or two or 
all three strands as occasion and comfort 
require. 


The Arlon Transformation, made on its 
airy, skeleton foundation, is the ideal piece to 
cover every defect of hair that is thin or pre- 
maturely streaked with gray. The open work, 
skeleton foundation is a distinctly Simonson 
feature, allowing your own hair to rest and 
grow strong without being warmly or closely 


confined. 


Mail Orders handled with the same atten- 
tive courtesy and under the same guarantee 
of complete satisfaction as if you called per- 
sonally at our store. 


Illustrated booklet “Hair Helps” free on re- 
quest. Complete catalog. “Masterly 
Modes” sent on receipt of your visiting card 
and six two-cent stamps. 


Best skill in New York for hair-dressing, hair treat- 
ments, manicuring, shampooing, facial massaging. 


Ae. Simonson 


HAIR GOODS AND HAIR DRESSING 


606 FIFTH AVENUE NEAR 42D STREE 
NEW YORK 














One advertiser said to me: — 


““Be sure my advertisement appears in the next 
month’s House Beautiful. I missed one insertion 
two years ago and I have not got over it yet.’’ 


Advertising Manager. 









































HE first automobile speed con- 

tests at which I acted as starter 

or in other official capacity, saw 

some of the few early-day drivers 
loop around a mile horse-track at the rate 
of about a mile a minute, or not quite so 
fast, and the people who watched these 
cars kick up the dust enjoyed some hair- 
raising thrills. While a speed of 60 miles an 
hour is nothing remarkable in these days, 
it was such a contrast to the speed made 
by racehorses on the same courses fifteen 
years ago that it made automobile racing 
seem sensational. 

Soon faster cars began to appear and 
records one by one were clipped and 
clipped again, until two miles a minute 
and better was made possible on beach 
courses. There is hardly a doubt that 
we will see two-miles-a-minute racing 
on tracks in the near future, and prob- 
ably this will be done first on the new 
Sheepshead Bay Motor Speedway, now in 
course of construction on the site of the 
famous old horse-track. In fact, this speed 
may be seen on the new motordromes be- 
ing built at Minneapolis and Chicago, and 
one or two other cities. 

The Sheepshead Bay Speedway in New 
York is to be a board course. Chicago’s 
track is also planked; the one at Minneap- 
olis is to be concrete. The Indianapolis 
Speedway is cement surfaced with vitrified 
brick, and Sioux City’s two-mile oval has a 
dirt surface. The Indianapolis course was 
built some years ago and constructed to 
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stand the speed of cars being built at that 
time, but the banking is insufficient for 
the remarkable speed creations of to-day. 
In reconstructing the newer speedways, 
the designers have built the banking on the 
turns much higher and at a greater angle. 
The New York and Chicago speedways 
are of approximately the same width and 
the same height on the turns, but they 
differ essentially in the fact that the incline 
at Chicago is on a straight line, approxi- 
mately 70 feet wide and 25 feet high, 
while the New York course has a bowl- 
shaped turn, the curve being a section of 
a parabola, which graduates from hori- 
zontal to almost vertical in reaching its 
maximum height on the turns, — 25 feet 
6 inches. It is 75 feet wide. 

Experts differ as to whether highest 
speed can be obtained on a course with 
bowl-shaped turns or on one whose surface 
has a straight radius. In the recent 500- 
mile race at Indianapolis, Ralph De Palma, 
the winner, averaged just under 90 miles 
an hour for the entire 500 miles, which in- 
cluded two stops for tires and fuel. At 
times he was exceeding 100 miles an hour 
in the stretches and repeatedly averaging 
better than 96 miles an hour for a complete 
lap. But at Indianapolis it is impossible 
to make the sort of speed expected on a 
board track. At Chicago, a few weeks ago, 
some of the drivers made laps at a rate of 
114 miles an hour, which is truly terrific 
speed. The piston displacement of these 
motors is less than 300 cubic inches. Rac- 




















Birdseye view of the new Sheepshead Bay Speedway at New York —a board track, scientifically banked 
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ing-cars for sprint work — expected to do 
better than two miles a minute — can be 
constructed with greater piston displace- 
ment and be made a great deal faster. 

Elaborate plans are being made for the 
opening meet at the New York course on 
October 2. A race of between 500 and 
300 miles will constitute the inaugural 
feature, but this will be all, for the man- 
agement intends to put up a prize for 
the first driver to make a complete lap of 
the course at the rate of between 125 and 
140 miles an hour. 

The Sheepshead Bay course, however, 
is not to be essentially an automobile 
speedway, although motor-racing will be 
one of its big features. It is designed as a 
great sport arena, with grandstands to 
seat 175,000 persons and possibly more. 
Another 100,000 can be taken care of in 
parking spaces and the infield. Various 
sporting events such as aviation contests, 
motorcycle racing, polo, tennis matches, 
baseball, football, horse racing, military 
tournaments, golf, and skating and hockey 
in winter, will be promoted. Inside the 
big board-track will be smaller concentric 
tracks and suitable divisions of ground, 
and for events for which the large grand- 
stands in the stretches are not adaptable, 
knock-down grandstands easily put up 
and dismantled will be used. This will be 
the procedure for an event like an inter- 
national tennis match, or baseball. 

A magnificent modern clubhouse is also 
to be built, the architect’s drawings for 
which reveal the fact that it is about the 
last word in beautiful clubhouse construc- 
tion. Of course, many of these numerous 
features will not be completed in time for 
the opening meet in October, for the task 
of laying out a two-mile sport arena is a 
gigantic one. Work at present is being 
concentrated on the preparations for the 
inaugural automobile race. The plant will 
have cost more than $3,000,000 by the 
time it is completed. The corporation pro- 
moting it was inaugurated with $2,500,- 
000 capital and this is the amount which 
ultimately will be paid for the real estate 
upon which the course stands. The track 
itself will cost half a million. 

Every possible precaution is being tak- 
en to make the course safe for spectators 
and contestants alike. Along the stretches 
there is a 30-inch wall of concrete on 
either side. As the turns are approached, 





























the inside concrete wall gradually switches 
off so that a safety apron of turf 60 feet 
wide inside the pole line is obtained. This 
means that if a car skids or shoots off the 
course into the infield, the driver will have 
a fair amount of space in which to control 
it before striking a retaining wall. The 
wall, of course, is absolutely necessary 
for the protection of spectators, as many 
‘ars will be parked in the infield. Along 
the outer rim of the turns there is another 
retaining wall which will prevent a car 
from plunging over the rim. 

On October 2, in all probability, thirty- 
two cars — the fastest produced in this 
country and Europe, manned by the most 
skilled pilots, will face the starter. Thirty- 
two is the maximum number permitted on 
a two-mile speedway by the Contest Board 
of the American Automobile Association 
under the new ruling. Probably these 
thirty-two will be picked by elimination 
trials from a field of between fifty and 
sixty contenders, and in order to qualify, 
contestants will be forced to demonstrate 
that they can cover the complete lap at 
the rate of 85 miles an hour. 

An attendance of more than 200,000 
paid admissions is expected at this meet, 
which will be by far the largest crowd 
which ever attended a sporting event in 
this country. This figure is conservative 
and is based on the fact that as many as 
125,000 paid admissions were counted at 
the Indianapolis course in 1914. 


A CURTAIN LECTURE 

(Continued from page xiii) 
bunting, especially in the white and ivory 
and golden tones: they are beautifully 
translucent. They have, too, the other 
advantages of going through the laundry 
bravely and of being quiet and unobtru- 
sive. 

As to color, it is hard to generalize; for 
the two qualities of color and texture 
equally important — are so intimately 
related that it is impossible to consider 
them separately; and furthermore, the 
effect of color on fabrics or of fabrics on 
color is often capricious. Generally speak- 
ing, however, the yellows come out well 
even when applied to the most ordinary 
textures (witness the success of yellow 
cheesecloth curtains); green is likely to 
prove cool and restful even in inexpensive 
hanging; red as a rule demands fine tex- 
ture, while purple and gold demand rich 
materials; blue, on the other hand, seems 
to lend itself equally well to the cheapest 
of cotton goods and the rarest of diaph- 
anous fabrics. 

That curtains should be light and pli- 
able, and should not only hang well but 
slide easily back and forth, is the last and 
the most obvious requirement. 

To sum up, curtains should let in light, 
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air, and sunshine; should be handsome 
in themselves, durable, and non-fading; 
should not collect dust and microbes; 
should be appropriate; should be of a 
color and material adapted to each other; 
should be light and pliable; should hang 
evenly and slide easily; and last and most 
important, should harmonize quietly with 
the decorative idea of the room. 


MAKE YOUR TOWN ATTRACTIVE 
(Continued from page 78) 


No store building should be designed 
entirely without consideration of signs, 
especially where more than one shop is 
housed under the same roof; and where a 
man erects a building which houses a long 
row of shop fronts, he should be at liberty 
to dictate to the individual shopkeepers 
the size, color, and position of the letter- 
ing. The men who would object to this 
are those who wish to gain an advantage 
over their neighbors. The ideal condi- 
tion, where signs are similar in character, 
modest in size, and good in lettering, will 
inure to the benefit of all. 

In this struggle for better conditions in 
the shops there is one other factor to be 
considered: that is its effect upon the per- 
sonality of the shopkeeper and his em- 
ployees. When one realizes that more than 
half the working hours of the average man 
or woman are spent at work, and that 
environment unquestionably influences 
character, one can readily perceive that 
good surroundings are worth while. For 
my part I want my working quarters to 
be as pleasant as my home, and were I a 
keeper of a shop where groceries were sold 
instead of drawings, my attitude would 
not be changed. I would want an agree- 
able exterior, good show cases, handsome 
floors, as well as light and warmth, and 
I am sure that I would gain customers 
in such surroundings, and might even be 
able to charge for my privileges. 

The one class of business which has 
been first to appreciate this fact, and to 
develop it, has been that which has to do 
mainly with women: the milliners, fancy 
shops, and the like. Of course these busi- 
nesses are comparatively easy to house in 
attractive quarters, but hardware stores 
and grocery stores and butchers’ shops 
could be treated each in a way entirely 
appropriate to the business, and might 
achieve a smartness and distinction of 
their own. The demarcation between the 
two types is at present made along the 
line which separates luxuries from necessi- 
ties, probably because the purveyors of 
luxuries cater almost exclusively to people 
of cultivated taste; yet wealth and good 
taste are by no means synonymous, and 
the attractive shop will be appreciated by 
the discriminating in all walks of life. 
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TLEAVENS 


MADE FURNITURE 








“ A mistaken impression concerning our furniture 
has apparently been given in some instances by 
our consistent advertising of COTTAGE FUR- 
NITURE or Straight Line Furniture. This is by 
no means our only line, but because of its great 
popularity and wide appeal to home furnishers, 
it has been more frequently presented in our 
advertising. 

“ Our complete stock includes several lines just as 
popular as our 
Cottage Furni- 
ture, and offers 
attractively de- 
signed, well made 
pieces to meet 
every need of the 
tastefully fur- 
nished home. 
“By. selecting 
from our large 
stock, it 1s possi- 
ble to have a 
pleasing variety 
of designs and yet 
have every piece 
harmonious with 
the others, wheth- 
er you select in our Cottage or Modern, with here 
and there a Colonial piece 

© And this harmony in the complete effect, with 
variety of design in individual pieces, can be made 
much more pronounced by selecting your own 
stains in which to have your furniture finished. 
To anyone with an appreciation of color values, 
our policy of finishing to the customer’s order, 
otters opportunity 
to impress distinct 
individuality upon 
the home. 

© Our color chart 
of stains and fin- 
ishes offers sug- 
gestions and is of 
great assistance in 
working out the 
color schemes of 
your rooms 

€ We also furnish unfinished if so desired Ship- 
ments carefully made insuring safe delivery. Send 
for complete set No 2, of over 200 illustrations and 
color chart. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 
32 CANAL STREET 
BOSTON MASS. 
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Imported 
Marble 
Mantels 


Marble Benches for the Hall and Garden 
S. KLABER & CO. 


Established 1849 126 West 34th St., New York 
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PLANT CONIFERS THIS MONTH 


OST horticulturists agree 

that one of the best seasons 

in the year to set out conif- 

erous evergreens is late in 
August and early in September. At this 
time the plants have finished their growth 
for the season and have a brief resting 
period when there is comparatively little 
root activity required. If they are moved 
then the disturbance of the roots is not 
very serious and new rootlets will be 
formed during the fall, so that by winter 
the evergreens will be fairly well estab- 
lished in their new situations. In case 
the summer has been very dry, however, 
it is better to wait until spring. 

In moving evergreens care must be 
taken to keep the soil on the roots, and 
the roots moist, not to set too deep, and to 
water thoroughly after planting. A good 
mulch all around the tree is very desirable. 

Last winter’s experience in New Eng- 
land showed again the uncertainty of life 
in the Arbor Vite. Vast numbers of these 
beautiful conifers which were apparently 
well established were killed by unfavor- 
able weather conditions. In many cases 
certain trees in hedges and ornamental 
groups were killed leaving awkward gaps 
which are difficult to fill. It is unfortu- 
nate that this species is thus susceptible to 
injury, for it has been developed into so 
many forms that it has extraordinary 
possibilities in ornamental planting. 

In many country and summer homes, 
especially in northern and hilly regions, 
one can often get admirable small spruces 
and pines from neglected pastures to 
transplant to the home grounds. In such 
cases the holes for the trees should be dug 
first that there may be no unnecessary ex- 
posure of the roots. Then on a damp day 
after the rain has saturated the soil, dig 
up the trees and move them carefully to 
the new situations. Set them out with as 
little root disturbance as possible, tramp 
the soil firmly, and the chances are good 
that they will grow successfully. 

It is much better to select for this pur- 
pose young trees growing in open pastures 
than those growing in woods or swamps. 
In the former the leaf system is used to full 
exposure to sunshine and the root system 
is likely to be compact. 

The nurseries offer evergreens now in 





BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


great variety and at moderate prices. Such 
trees come with the roots tied up in burlap 
and are likely to survive transplanting. 

Among the native conifers the White 
Pine, White Spruce, and Hemlock are very 
desirable for ornamental planting. They 
are abundant and easy to obtain and are 
more likely to survive than some of the 
introduced speciés. 





The Burbank plum 
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The Red June plum 


EARLY VARIETIES OF PLUMS 


HE selection of varieties of plums for 

the home garden depends largely upon 
the special conditions of each owner. If 
the garden is at the summer home which 
is occupied only during July and August, 
the choice is practically restricted to a few 
early sorts, while if the fruit can be util- 
ized in autumn, later varieties may be 
planted to advantage. 
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When ripe fruit is desired in summer 
one is largely limited to the Japanese 
plums or their hybrids, the new Hansen 
hybrids, and perhaps some of the earliest 
native plums. 

It is easy to see why earliness of fruiting 
is one of the most desirable qualities in a 
plum either for home use or market. 
Plums in early August for dessert or can- 
ning come at a time when there is compar- 
atively little else available. Strawberries 
of the old type have passed and raspber- 
ries are about the only small fruit to be 
had. Early apples are in season, but the 
September abundance of peaches, pears, 
plums, and apples is still in the future. So 
that good plums are especially acceptable 
in the absence of other fruits. 

In 1870 a fruit grower in California im- 
ported some plum trees from Japan. A 
few years later these trees began bearing 
good crops of attractive fruits, so different 
from other plums in cultivation that it 
seemed worth while to propagate the va- 
riety. So about 1883 a firm of California 
nurserymen began selling the trees, nam- 
ing the variety the Kelsey, after the man 
who owned the original trees. Seedlings 
from the original fruits were grown and 
other importations from Japan were made, 
so that in a few years several varieties of 
Japanese plums and their hybrids were 
on the market. 

Several of these early introductions 
have proved of great value and have been 
very generally planted. Of those which 
ripen early the Red June has been one 
of the most satisfactory for eastern and 
northern regions. It has shared with the 
Burbank plum the honors of this group for 
about a quarter of a century, yet very few 
of those who should be enjoying the fruit 
have trees in bearing. The plums are of 
medium size, of a beautiful coppery red 
color, with juicy yellow flesh of good 
flavor. The tree grows in a somewhat 
spreading fashion, although it is much 
more symmetrical than the Burbank tree. 
Even in northern New Hampshire at an 
elevation of fifteen hundred feet, I find the 
tree fairly hardy, and its fruit ripens the 
first or second week in August. 

Abundance is another Japanese plum 
which has been very generally planted. 
It usually ripens a littie later than Red 
June and a little earlier than Burbank, so 
it is desirable for succession. It has not 
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proved so successful in my New Hampshire 
orchard however as either of these others. 

Among the newer early plums there are 
several of promise. Santa Rosa and 
Beauty are two recent creations of Luther 
Burbank which look interesting, if they 
will stand severe climates. Climax and 
Maynard are two earlier introductions 
which have proved disappointing, though 
it is still worth while to give them a trial 
in the home orchard. 


A NOTABLE GARDEN BOOK 


HE time has come in America for a 

kind of garden book that shall direct 
well and wisely the enthusiasm that has 
been generated during the last quarter 
century by the many volumes of advice to 
beginners. The preliminary steps to fine 
gardening have been taken by a host of 
eager amateurs who are now looking for 
suggestions that shall help to greater 
beauty in results. An admirable book for 
this need has just been published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons with the title The 
Well-Considered Garden. It was written 
by Mrs. Francis King, one of the best- 
known American enthusiasts and is graced 
with a Preface by Miss Gertrude Jekyll. 
The illustrations show a wide range of 
garden beauty and the seventeen essays 
cover nearly every phase of flower gar- 
dening. Especial attention is given 
throughout to the treatment of harmonies 
of color and form, wherein lie the secrets 
of success in gardening as a fine art. 
Many an amateur will be delighted to find 
specific suggestions for little garden pic- 
tures that have proved worth while in the 
author’s experience. 

The easiest way to give an adequate 
idea of the scope of such a book is to quote 
the more important chapter titles. Here 
they are: Color Harmony, Companion 
Crops, Succession Crops, A Trial Garden, 
Balance in the Flower Garden, The Newer 
Gladioli, Midsummer Pomps, Garden 
Accessories, Garden Books. With such a 
range of subjects Mrs. King has been able 
to bring to the reader the results of her 
long and successful garden experience in a 
style so simple and pleasing that the read- 





“The Wood 


Eternal’ 





CYPRESS 


has no equal for porch con- 
struction. It seems to be 
pretty fully demonstrated 
that for all porch construc- 
tion, porch floors, porch 
columns, steps and rails, 
the rot-resistant quality of 
‘“The Wood Eternal’’ gives 
it unequaled svestment value 
for this class of work. 
Cypress is famous for ¢‘stay- 
ing put.” 














Let our “All-Round Helps Dept.’’ help YOU. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 
We invite Correspondence with a serious purpose in 1t. 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 


12066 HEARD NATIONAL BANK BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA., and 
1206 HIBERNIA BANK BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





Insist On Cypress at Your Local Lumber Dealer’s. If He Hasn’t It, Let Us Know Immediately. 








ing is a pleasure to any lover of flowers 








and gardens. 





A CHILD’S PANSY-BED 


SMALL pansy-bed on the home 

grounds is a source of much pleasure 
and satisfaction, especially if it is started 
from seed. It is particularly desirable for 
a child’s garden and any child can easily 
succeed with one by following these direc- 
tions at this season: — 

Choose a bit of garden space where the 
soil is rich and mellow. Spade it and rake 
it over until the surface is smooth and fine. 
Make shallow furrows, scarcely half an 











OUR TREES—HAow to Know Them 


Photographs from Nature by ARTHUR I. EMERSON 
With a guide to their recognition at any season of the year and 
notes on their characteristics, distribution and culture. 
By CLARENCE M. WEED 
Nearly 150 large plates showing flowers, fruit, leaves, twigs and 
whole tree of each native or introduced kind. Easy identifica- 
tion by simple comparison with the pictures. 











Price $3.00 net. Postage 20 cents. We will send this book 
and a year’s subscription for $4.00. 


Address: The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc., 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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— but be sure to get real tree surgery 


Last Spring Davey Tree Surgeons were engaged to save the trees of the magnifi- 


cent P. 


“Your work on our trees is very satis- 
factory. The trees were put to a most 
thorough test recently in a severe ice 
storm and, thanks to the excellent rein- 
forcements you gave them, were only 
very slightly damaged. Your cavity work 
is especially fine and will prolong the life 
of the old trees for many years. 

— Wo. KLEINHEINTZ, Sut. 


In our files are hundreds of similarly 
enthusiastic letters. The U. S. Govern- 





A. B. Widener estate at Ogontz, Pa. 
the devastating ice storm of last December, 


The following letter, called forth by 
proves how well they did this: 


ment has officially chosen Davey experts 
as dest. Could you ask for more con- 
vincing proof that vea/ tree surgery is 
Davey Tree Surgery? Don’t wait until 
it is too late to save your trees. Write 
today for free examination and booklet 
illustrating Davey Tree Surgery. 
The Davey Tree Expert Company 
1823 Elm St., Kent, Ohio 


(Operating the Dave ey Institute of Tree Surgery) 
ranches in Principal Cities 
Ainedaed Represe ntatives Everywhere. 
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elements. 


and proof against time. 


A Terra Cotta 
TILE ROOF 


Adds character and selling value to a build- 
ing. Offers a perfect protection from the 
The only roof that is fire-proof, 
It lasts forever. 





Tiles. 





Write for our illustrated booklet, 
printed in colors, referring to the origin and use of 


It contains views of many beautiful homes with 
roofs of Terra Cotta Tile, and is sent free upon request. 


“* The Roof Beautiful,” 











LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. 


Manufacturers of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 
Gen’! Offices: 1111-1121 Monroe Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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2 PRIVATE UTILITIES 


Give Water and 
the Best Public U 


Service Equal to 
ity Plants in Cities 


The largest or smallest residence, no matter where located, can be 


with all the comforts of the city home. The Kewanee is the original air pres- 


sure water system, supplying water under strong pressure for 
garden, garage, barns and stock. 


bathroom, peo mg ee 
Excellent fire protection. No elevated tanks. Any! 


can operate. The Kewanee! is built as a complete and compact system in our factory po 


ready for a life-time of g 
45.00 up, accordin; 





service as soon as the shipping crate is taken off. Cost from 
to capacity desired. Our dealers are high class mechanics and will 


frstal a Kewanee : System! with our guarantee of success. KEWANEE PRIVATE UTIL- 
TIES give daily service and remove the last objections to comfortable country living. 


Water Supply Systems — Sewage Disposal Plants— Electric Light Plants 





BATH - KITCHEN - LAUNDSY 


Engines — Gasoline Storage Plants — Vacuum 





Cleaning Systems 
Send for illustrated bulletins on any or all the above 
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COMPLETE & COMPACT 





KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES COMPANY, 121 South Franklin Street, KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


(Formerly, Kewanee Water Sunvly Company) 





Branch Offices—50 Church Street. NEW YORK and 1212 Marquette Building, CHICAGO 





Cheap. reliable, efficient, steady, ontisfac 
cay power bui! It into our —> 

w, irrigate, lau 
your Sulldings to mod modern manner? All 


inds and styles en; 
16h p. — enoney. -8a 
FLP. (tory to- 


Wm. oe prices. Co. 


ler tishe 


pace from f 1-2 to 
ey Spem-cae- 


Box 2675 M- 
Waterloo, lowa. 














address 


OLD ENGLISH GARDEN SEATS 


For catalog of many designs 


NORTH SHORE FERNERIES Co. 


BEVERLY, MASS. 
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inch deep and six inches apart in the fresh 
soil. Sow the pansy seed along these fur- 
rows and barely cover them with fine soil. 
Sow the seed sparsely, perhaps one to 
every inch of furrow. 

Now cover the bed with a layer of straw 
or hay or even bits of old bagging, so that 
the soil surface may be kept shaded until 
the seeds come up. Water carefully on top 
of the covering as often as necessary to 
keep the soil moist. Watch for the coming 
up of the seedlings. When they appear 
take off most of the straw or hay or all of 
the bagging, so that the young plants may 
have plenty of air and sunlight. Keep the 
bed watered. 

When the young plants have four or 
five leaves dig out part of them, letting 
enough remain to have a plant every six 
or eight inches in the row. Those you dig 
out may be transplanted to another place 
or given to your friends. 

When the leaves fall from the trees in 
October, cover the pansy bed with a thick 
layer of them. Then spread over the 
leaves an old carpet or something similar. 
Lay stones or boards along the edges of 
the carpet and let it stay in place until 
early in April. Then take off carpet and 
leaves and your pansy plants will soon re- 
ward you with beautiful flowers. 


THE FRINGED ORCHIDS 


NE of the most interesting finds for 

the lover of flowers in vacation ram- 
bles is to come across the beautiful 
fringed orchids in their lonely haunts in 
wood and glen. They are easily recognized 
by the long flower-heads with small 
fringed flowers rising above the narrow, 
straight-margined leaves. Some eight 
species of these flowers are found in the 
northern states, the most attractive being 
the white, the purple and the yellow spe- 
cies. They are generally found singly 
or two or three together, but sometimes 
in unfrequented swamps one may come 
across myriads massed together. 

These fringed orchids belong to the ge- 
nus Habenaria. If one has a wild garden 
with rich moist soil and partial shade it is 
worth while to transplant the roots to it to 
have the flowers near at hand for observa- 
tion. But one must agree with John Bur- 
roughs that a flower thus tamed has lost 
much of the charm it shows in its native 
home. 


A NEW MULCH FOR ROSE-BEDS 


T is well known that roses thrive best 
when the roots are kept cool and moist 
through the hot weeks of midsummer. 
This result is commonly accomplished by 
keeping the soil surface stirred frequently 


- to form the so-called dust mulch which is 


quite effective in preventing evaporation 
but less effective in keeping the soil cool. 
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The latter result is better attained by 
thicker mulches of leaves, straw, or lawn 
clippings, placed over the soil surface to a 
depth of several inches. These substances 
are objectionable in a well-kept rose garden 
because they give anunkempt appearance. 
A fortunate means of solving the prob- 
lem has been found by Mr. Frederick W. 
Taylor, the famous efficiency expert who 
has been bringing to certain garden prob- 
lems the thorough-going methods he has 
applied so successfully to mechanical af- 
fairs. It consists in applying to the rose 
beds a thick mulch of peat moss, forming 
a blanket that keeps in moisture, keeps 
out heat, prevents weed growth and looks 
neat and tidy. The moss is ground fine 
by running it through a grinding machine, 
thus giving it a uniform texture and ap- 
pearance. It is put on to a depth of about 
six inches and thoroughly trampled in 
place, and will settle to a thickness of 
about four inches. It has been found that 
during July and August the soil tempera- 
ture of beds thus mulched is from five to 
six degrees lower than those not mulched. 
Mr. Geo. C. Thomas, Jr., the well-known 
rosarian, reports that the bushes in such 
beds come into bloom only a day later and 
remain in bloom much longer than those 
not so treated. The peat moss can be found 
in any spruce bog or it can be bought at 
small cost from nurserymen and florists. 


ENDIVE FOR FALL PLANTING 


MERICANS may well take a hint 

from those Europeans who make 
much use of endive as a salad plant. It 
is easy to grow and makes an admirable 
salad. For fall use seed may be sown now 
in a rich, moist soil, and the seedlings 
should be kept growing continuously 
from the time they start. If this ground 
cannot be watered from a hose, it is well 
to mulch between the rows with fresh cut 
grass or lawn clippings. 

The white-curled endive is best for the 
home garden. It blanches easier than the 
green and is more delicate in flavor. 
When the outer leaves are about six inches 
long they should be tied together over the 
center in order to blanch the inner leaves. 
This tying should be done when the plants 
are dry. Raffia is good to tie with. 

Just before the killing frosts of late Oc- 
tober the rows of endive may be covered 
with clean hay or straw or lawn clippings 
to protect from freezing and thawing. 
The heads may then be used well into 
winter. After they freeze, cut and im- 
merse in cold water to thaw out. 


PAINTING WOUNDS OF FRUIT 
TREES 
OR generations fruit-growers have 
been advised to protect wounds made 
in pruning trees by painting with white 
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A Porcelain Bath 


—-at the cost of enameled iron 


, I ‘HE most important achieve- 


ment in recent years in the 
manufacture of bathtubs comes 
with the introduction of 


MOTT’S LIGHT-WEIGHT 
PORCELAIN BATH 


It costs about the same as 
enameled iron tubs of the same 
type and weighs but little more. 


Think what this means: 


To Homebuilders — It brings the luxury 
of a solid porcelain bath— at a moderate 
cost. Of all wares, porcelain stands su- 
preme for beauty and serviceability. It 
cleans as easily as a china bowl. 


To Architects — Its light weight places 
no unusual stress on floors or beams. It is 
made only in the sanitary built-in models. 


To Plumbers — Being light in weight, 
it is cheap to transport and easy to handle 
and install. 











The “POMONA” fits in a recess and 
is built in the tiling at back and both 
ends. Faucets and waste may be 
placed at the back or at either end. 





“PONTIAC” is made to build into 
either right or left corner. The com- 
bination supply and waste fittings be- 
ing placed at the free end of the tub. 





The “PUTNAM” is built into either 
right or left cornet of the bathroom 
with fittings concealed in the wall 
—the handles only being exposed. 


To learn more about the Light-Weight Porcelain 
Baths, send 4c for Mott’s ‘Bathroom Book’? 


MOTTS PLUMBING 


THE J. 


1828 Eighty-seven years of Supremacy 


tBoston . 41 Pearl St., Cor. Franklin. Seattle .... 
Pittsburgh .. . . 307 Fourth Ave. 
tChicago . . . 104 S. Michigan Ave. 
Minneapolis . . Builder's Exchange. 
Atlanta, Peters Bldg., 7 Peachtree St. 
tPhiladelphia . . . 1006 Filbert St. 


Portland, Ore. . 


408 White Building. 

Cleveland . . 846 Leader-News Bldg. 
CON << cee Hes 45 Fort St. W. 
TEU. a « « ¢ 6 430-434 Huron St. 
- « 3d & Oak Sts. 
+Wash'ton, D.C., . Woodward Bldg. 


L. MOTT IRON WORKS, Fifth Ave. & 17th St., New York 


1915 


New Orleans . 814 Maison-Blanche 
Building. 

#San Francisco . . . 135 Kearney St. 

(St. Lewis 2... Olive & 9th Sts, 

Kansas City . . . . %h & Wall Sts. 

Montreal, Can. . . . 134 Bleury St. 


t Showrooms equipped with model bathrooms. 
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Boston 


A book which will please the nature lover 


THE WHOLE YEAR ROUND 


BY DALLAS LORE SHARP 


Contains in one volume Mr. Sharp’s books on the seasons, — “The Spring of 
the Year,” “Summer,” “ The Fall of the Year,” and “ Winter.” Readers, old as 
well as young, will be glad to have the story of “ the whole year round” in this 
convenient form and with the excellent pictures by Bruce Horsfall. $2.00 nev. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


New York 
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HE ultimate value of a 
trade-mark, and of the 
advertising of a trade-mark, 
depend absolutely upon the 
merit of the goods which 
bear the trade-mark. 
Therefore you may depend 
upon it that when a manu- 
facturer brands his goods, 
thereby identifying them, 
and then advertises their 
identity, he is going to put 
merit into them. He knows 
that if he doesn’t, his first 
sales will be his last. The 
consumer may buy the first 
time on advertising, but he 
buys the next time on sat- 
isfaction or not at all. 


The trade-mark makes it as 
easy to avoid the unsatis- 








You know this trade-mark through National Periodical Advertising 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
MEMBER OF THE QUOIN CLUB 


THE NATIONAL PERIODICAL ASSOCIATION 


factory as to re-purchase the 
satisfactory. Therefore the 
presumption of excellence 
is always in favor of the 
trade-marked, nationally ad- 
vertised goods as against 
the unbranded article of 
uncertain origin. 


The trade-mark of the 
known, established manu- 
facturer is for your pro- 
tection as well as his. In 
fact it is only because the 
trade-mark protects you 
that it is profitable to him. 
Trade-marks and national 
advertising are the two 
greatest public servants in 
business today. Their 
whole tendency is to raise 
qualities and _ standardize 
them, while reducing prices 
and stabilizing them. 
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SEEING 


subscription for $3.00. 


SEEING NATURE FIRST 


By CLARENCE M. WEED 
One of the newest and most beautiful nature books, lavishly illus- 
trated with drawings by W. I. Beecroft and photographs from life. 
Trees, shrubs, wild flowers, butterflies and other forms of plant 
and animal life are discussed from the point of view of their en- 
vironment and relations to one another. 


An ideal gift for a nature-lover 
Price $2.00 net. Postage 16 cents. 


We will send this book and a year’s 


Address: The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc., 3 Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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lead or some other substance. The the- 
ory has been that such treatment helped 
keep out the spores of decay and perhaps 
hastened the healing process. Like many 
other horticultural practices, it seems sel- 
dom, if ever, to have been given a real test 
to determine the necessity of such treat- 
ment. 

In a recent New York bulletin G. H. 
Howe reports the results of an elaborate 
series of experiments with the various 
materials recommended for applying to 
wounds made in pruning fruit trees. His 
results are of greatest interest to every 
orchardist, amateur or professional, and 
show that hereafter we may prune at will 
without carrying around a paint pot and 
brush. His conclusions are summarized 
in these words: — 

“First, the dressings commonly applied 
to pruning wounds retard rather than ac- 
celerate the healing of the wounds. Sec- 
ond, the effects are the same whether the 
dressings are applied when the wounds are 
made or some weeks later when the cut 
surface has dried out. Third, the effects 
of the dressings used are so injurious to 
peach wood that wounds on peach trees 
should never be covered. Probably this 
statement holds true for other stone fruits 
as well. Fourth, these experiments sug- 
gest that the popular notion that wounds 
need to be covered with some dressing to 
prevent the entrance of fungi, in sprayed 
orchards at least, is usually exaggerated. 
It is doubtful if it is necessary to attempt 
to prevent decay by applications of dress- 
ings of the kinds under discussion in 
wounds under four or five inches in diame- 
ter. It remains to be proved whether they 
have any real value in covering large 
wounds. It may be suspected that the in- 
jury caused by the dressings when applied 
to the wounds, largely, if not wholly, off- 
sets, or even overbalances, the protection 
offered, if there be such, against decay.” 


THE BEST STRAWBERRIES 


N a comprehensive report of elaborate 

tests of nearly all modern varieties of 
strawberries carried on at Geneva, N.Y., 
O. M. Taylor summarizes the qualities of 
the most desirable sorts in these words: — 

Habits vary in different localities. A 
most desirable variety in one place may 
be worthless elsewhere. It is, therefore, 
impossible to make out a list of desirable 
kinds that will be satisfactory for all loca- 
tions. The following list is only suggestive. 
It includes those described in this bulletin 
which have made the best record during 
the past three years under the soil and cli- 
matic conditions at this Station. The list 
includes some varieties described in pre- 


‘vious bulletins which had made a good 


record and which were again grown for 
purposes of further observation and for 
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comparison with varieties of more recent 
origin. They will not all do equally well 
elsewhere. The only sure way of deter- 
mining their value is by a trial of a few 
plants on each grower’s soil before plant- 
ing extensively for commercial purposes. 


Desirable Varieties 


Abington (Per) 
Amanda (Per) 
Baltimore (Per) 
Barrymore (Per) 

Black Beauty (Imp) 
Chesapeake (Per) 
Clara (Per) 

Columbia (Imp) 
Dunlap (Per) 
Ettersburg No. 80 (Per) 
Ettersburg No. 84 (Per) 
Ettersburg No. 89 (Per) 
Ettersburg No. 112 (Per) 
Golden Gate (Per) 
Good Luck (Per) 


Goodwin (Per) 
Grand Marie (Per) 
Granger (Imp) 
Indiana (Per) 
Kittie Rice (Imp) 
Marshall (Per) 
Mascot (Per) 
Monroe (Per) 

New Discovery (Per) 
Phoenix (Per) 
Posey (Per) 
Prolific (Per) 
Rough Rider (Per) 
Schild No. 10 (Per) 
Sherman (Imp) 











THE GARDENER’S 
CALENDAR 





























HE most productive garden is likely to 

be the one that is planted oftenest. To 
the average amateur the great season for 
sowing seeds is in May and June and it is 
only rarely that later plantings are made. 
But there are probably a dozen vegetables 
that will yield results in all but the most 
northern states from seed sown the first 
week in August. 

Even in New York State Improved 
Golden Wax beans planted August 1 have 
been known to be ready for use Sept. 20, 
and string beans at this season are likely 
to be highly prized. Almost any early 
variety would probably do as well. 

Peas are less certain than beans but 
late crops of them are very delicious. Try 
Sutton’s Excelsior for sowing now. 

If you have a moist spot in the garden, 
especially if it is partially shaded, it is easy 
to raise lettuce, radishes, endive, and spin- 
ach from seed sown now. Try Grand 
Rapids and Black-seeded Simpson lettuce, 
any short or olive-shaped radish, white 
curled endive, and Victoria spinach. 

Such root crops as turnips, beets, and 
carrots may also be sown now with the ex- 
pectation that the roots will become large 
enough for table use. And they will be 
more tender and delicious than the larger 
roots of longer growth. It is also worth 
while to try the new plan of sowing salsify 
now for next year’s crop, leaving it in the 
ground over winter. 

In all this late sowing a rich mellow soil 
and an abundant supply of water are very 
desirable to bring about a rapid succulent 
growth. If water is not available be sure 
to keep a dust mulch on the soil surface by 
frequent shallow tillage with hoe or rake. 
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Send today for our free booklet ““WHITE PINE IN HoME- 
BUILDING.” It is beautifully illustrated, and it has 
much interesting and practical information for the home- 


the name of your lumber dealer when writing for booklet. 


1818 Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 

iation of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan, and The Associated 
White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 
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House of Mr. Rex Jones, Highland Park, Ill. Robert Seyfarth, Architect, Chicago, Ill. 


OR the outer covering of a home where exposed 


the relentless attack of time and weather, no 


other wood gives such long and satisfactory service as 


WHITE PINE 


an impression of its scarcity, White Pine is still abun- 


dantly available today, as it always has been, in any quantity 


If your lumber dealer is unable to supply it, we would 


appreciate an opportunity of being helpful to you in securing it. 





If you contemplate building, please send us 


WHITE PINE BUREAU, 
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out California. 


and artists’ drawings. 





Are You Going to the Exposition ? 


| you are, you will doubtless visit some of the many famous missions scattered through- 

These will have an added interest for you if first you read the new 
book, “ The California Padres,” which devotes a special chapter to each mission, gives 
the most interesting historical facts, and embodies numerous suggestions for the tourist. 
The book has a colored frontispiece and many attractive illustrations from photographs 


It is not only a good book to read before you go to California but 


a good one to own and look over after you return. 


By J. SMEATON CHASE and 


California Padres and Their Missions ¢.))\3) 5: Francis Saunpers 


At all bookstores. $2.50 net. 
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HE Kelsey Heat has no ugly, room- 
T taking radiators to sis, sizzle and leak. 
That’s one reason why I recommend 

the Kelsey to you. . 

Two or three of the other reasons are: 
it both heats and ventilates at the same 
time, which means cozy comfort in the 
middle of winter, with plenty of fresh air, 
and still no drafts. 

It saves coal. If it saves coal, it saves 
money. 

All I ask right now is a chance to tell 
you how much it will save you, and why 
it saves it. 

Before talking it over together, I want 
you to look through one of the Kelsey 
Booklets called, “Some Saving Sense on 
Heating.” Send for it. 


HE Kes 


WARM AIR ence | 


Chicago New York 
2767 H Lincoln Avenue 103 H Park Avenue 


305 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Compare Gaumer Fixtures Side by 
Side With Others 












That’s the best way to 
realize their beauty and 
worth. Feel the difference 
in weight. 


GAUMER 


Guaranteed 
Lighting 
Fixtures 


are substantially made 


“*Gaumer 


lighting a Wie 
everywhere 4694 
follows the 6 
evening 
glow’’ D ¢ 
Lak ¥ 
itt 
lad 


‘a 
for lifetime service — 
not a mere shell that 

must soon work loose 
or break. 
Look for the Gaumer Guar- 
antee Tag —it 1s your safe- 
guard. 

If your dealer does not have Gaumer 

Guaranteed Fixtures, we will gladly 

tell you of nearest dealer who does. 

Wnite us for advice and suitable designs, 

giving your house or room plans. 

Address Dept. B 

Bing nog 4 BIDDLE-GAUMER CO. 

k tor this Tag on . 5 
every indoor Fixture. P hiladelphia 





Keep Down the Weeds 


Persistent tillage in all parts of the gar- 
den is now necessary to keep down the 
lusty midsummer weeds. Purslane, pig- 
weed, ragweed, and a host of others spring 
up wherever the soil is left undisturbed 
and soon become so large as to cause seri- 
ous trouble. The very tillage that checks 
them at the start is what is needed to 
keep the fine soil mulch on the surface 
that prevents loss of water from the soil. 

If an artificial water supply is available 
it is a great help to give berries, fruits, and 
vines a good soaking once a week — not a 
mere wetting of the surface but a satura- 
tion of the soil which will furnish abun- 
dant moisture to the roots until the next 
watering. Even if bushes and trees are 
now bearing fruit such watering helps 
growth and the formation of fruit buds for 
another year. In the case of asparagus it 
is of especial benefit as it makes for vigor- 
ous growth and helps the plants to resist 
the rust. 

In many cases a good mulch can be ap- 
plied to great advantage. Very often the 
easiest material to get is fresh-cut grass 
and weeds. Place this thickly around 
young fruit trees, along the rows of cur- 
rant bushes, and around newly set shade 
trees. It soon rots down to form an im- 
pervious mulch that prevents loss of soil 
water, keeps down weeds, and keeps the 
roots cool. Lawn clippings make an ex- 
cellent mulch. 

If the soil of your garden is not rich it is 
worth while to sow in a catch crop like 
rape, crimson clover, or vetch as soon as 
any part of the ground is clear. This is to 
be turned under in fall or spring, to make 
the soil richer. 

An interesting suggestion for winter 
mulch of strawberry beds is to sow oats 
now between the rows. If there is rain 
enough they will make a good growth be- 
fore winter and the stalks will fall over to 
protect the vines. They will remain in 
place the next spring as a mulch for the 
ripening fruit. This would probably be 
a better method for beds which are to be 
plowed up at the end of the next fruiting 
season than on those more recently set, 
as the oats plants would probably be 
troublesome during spring cultivation. 


In the Orchard 

If the apples have not been thorougkly 
thinned there is still time to thin out the 
winter varieties. The size of the fruit de- 
pends very largely upon the number on 
each branch. The removal of the smaller 
and poorer specimens now saves the labor 
of picking them later and it also causes 
those left to become larger and finer 
specimens. Similar work may also be 
done on pears and grapes. 

The prompt picking up of fallen fruits 
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of apples, plums, peaches, and pears helps 
to reduce the crop of insect pests for this 
and future years. Keep watch of the 
leaves for web worms. When a nest is 
seen on the ends of the branches cut it off 
and burn it before the caterpillars escape. 
Dig out borers at the base of apple trees 
and paint the bark with white lead as de- 
scribed in our July issue. 

The early apples, like Red Astrachan, 
Early Strawberry, Gravenstein, Livland 
Raspberry, and Williams will reach the 
highest color and flavor if left to ripen on 
the tree. For home use it is a good plan to 
place a heavy mulch of grass, hay or clean 
straw beneath the branches and let the 
ripening apples fall. Admirable specimens 
for dessert may be thus obtained. 


In the Flower Borders 


The best results with the spring-flower- 
ing bulbs are obtained by replanting every 
three or four years. August is probably 
the best month to do it. At this time 
the bulbs have not yet started their fall 
growth of roots, so they may be taken, 
separated, and put in a new place without 
checking their growth. 

Most common bulbs, like daffodils, hya- 
cinths, and tulips reproduce by offshoots 
that form around the old bulb. So there 
soon is formed a cluster of small bulbs 
crowded together. These must be taken 
up and replanted or leaves and flowers 
will be too small for satisfaction. In the 
case of crocuses the new bulbs are formed 
on top of the old ones, so that in a few 
years the bulbs are too near the surface 
and must be replanted deeper. 

This is the month to plant Madonna 
lilies. These make a fall growth and must 
be planted earlier than many of the other 
lilies. 














QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS 





























M. W. B. — The insect you describe as 
found upon Japanese quince, that changed 
its color in various lights was probably 
one of the tortoise beetles, which are about. 
the size you mention. It is not likely to 
do any harm to the shrub. These quinces 
are much more liable to be damaged by 
the San José scale which has destroyed 
vast numbers of these bushes in the east- 
ern states in recent years. Fortunately, 
the enemies of the scale seem to be getting 
the best of it at last and many trees of 
various kinds that seemed doomed are re- 
covering. It is better, however, to be on 
the safe side and spray in the dormant sea- 
son with lime-sulphur solution or scalecide. 

J. W. K. — It is easy to grow Forsythia 
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from cuttings. Take well-ripened wood 
in winter or early spring and make cut- 
tings in the same way that currant cut- 
tings are made. Each cutting should be 
about eight inches long and be buried in 
good soil in early spring up to about two 
inches from the top. The lower part will 
send out roots and the upper part will send 
out one or more shoots, so as to be good 
plants for setting out a year later. 

Mrs. W. F. G. — If you will make your 
question more specific or give some de- 
tails of your garden and grounds it will be 
easier tohelp you. In general you will find 
much information of the sort desired in 
files of THE House BEAutTIFUL. You will 
also find the book by L. H. Bailey, entitled 
Manual of Gardening, useful for study. 

M. H.— Mulching tomato plants is a 
good practice for the home garden. A 
thick layer of lawn clippings, either old hay 
or freshly cut grass, between the plants 
conserves the moisture in the soil, keeps 
the weeds down and the roots cool, and 
also prevents the ripening fruits from 
getting covered with soil in rainy weather. 

L. N. S., Jr. — Ten Weeks stocks are 
easily grown out doors as well as in green- 
houses. There are both single and double 
varieties, the latter being commonly pre- 
ferred, although it really lacks the ele- 
ments of simple beauty that most people 
of cultivated taste desire in the flowers 
they raise. The blossoms have a pleasing 
fragrance which helps to render them 
popular. The seed is generally planted in 
the hot-bed about the end of March or 
early in April, and after the seedlings 
have come up the young plants are given 
as much air and light as possible in order 
that they may get a vigorous start before 
they are transferred to the open border 
during the later weeks of May. They are 
greatly improved, however, if the young 
seedlings are transferred to small pots 
when they are an inch or so high and 
again transplanted into the next larger 
sized pots a little later. 


NEW HOUSES FOR WORKMEN 
IN INDIA 


THERE is nothing more indicative of 
the progressiveness of any country than 
the dwellings in which its people are 
content to live. In this connection it is 
significant to note that the housing condi- 
tions of the workmen in India are being 
studied, and that the municipal authori- 
ties have already erected enough concrete 
houses with running water and modern 
improvements to accommodate 20,000 
people. As 79 per cent of the population of 
Bombay were living in one-room tene- 
ments of the poorest grade it is evident 
that there was opportunity for widespread 
improvement along these lines. 
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This House if 
of 14Rooms fF} } 
a Heated for $30 =a 
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How It Does It 


There is always a hot fire on top of the coals in the 
New-Feed UNDERFEED. Fresh coal is fed from 
below! ‘The fire never has to fight its way to the top. 
All smoke, gas and soot which must pass up through 
the fire are consumed and transformed into heat! 

The UNDERFEED burns the cheaper grades of 
coal with wonderful ease and success. No smoke or 
dirt through the house. Few ashes. No clinkers. 
Adapted to warm air, steam or hot water. 

A boy of 12 can operate the New-Feed UNDER- 
FEED with ‘‘expert’” results. Nothing complicated. 
Nothing to go wrong. No stooping. ‘The operating 
principle is as simple and effective as the coal-feeding 
principle. 





The Williamson Heater Co. 


Formerly the Peck-Williamson Co. 
288 Fifth Avenue 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The Williamson Heater Co. 
288 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, O. 














Tell me how to cut my coal bills from 
¥%4 to 34 with a Williamson New-Feed. 











Warm Air Steam or Hot Water 
(Mark X after System interested in) 











Name 
Address. 


My Dealer’s Name is 


DEALERS! Let us tell you about the New-Feed 
UNDERFEED and our new ition.” Both are 
































Guaranteed the 
New-Feed UNDERFEED Way 


If you buy coal, you’!ll be glad to read this: 
“I have 14 rooms and all are heated from the 





Underfeed furnace at a uniform temperature. I 
have no gas or smoke, and it gives perfect satisfaction. 
I use buckweat hard coal in my furnace. 
My coal bills for the past year have not exceeded $30 where last year I heated 
only 6 rooms and it cost me over $60. 

There are not nearly as many ashes as from other furnaces. We feed our UNDERFEED 
ace morning and evening in severe weather. At one time this spring when the weather was some- 
ran for a week without any care, and still there was fire.” 


(Signed) Mrs. Carrie G. Yaptes, 
239 Oak St., Binghampton, N. Y. 
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Furnaces and Boilers 







Get This Free Book 


It will save you many an 
hour, and many a dollar. 
“From Overfed to Under- 
feed” tells why we can guar- 
antee a saving of 50% in 
your coal bills. It also inter- 
estingly describes the won- 
derful principle and con- 
struction of the New-Feed 
UNDERFEED. ‘Send the 
coupon today—NOW—for 
real home and pocket com- 
fort next winter. 



































for Book of Designs, giving brief description of property. 
Vases, Settees, Lamps, 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Dept. “C,” CINCINNATI, O. 


Beautifies 
and Protects 
Your Grounds 


A permanent improvement that adds 
more than its cost to the value of your 
property. Over 350 plain and ornamental designs 
to harmonize with any house, garden or grounds. Write 







Wire Fence, General 
Iron and Wire Work 
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Lawn Fountains 
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Bound Volumes of 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


We have on hand a few volumes of THE House 
BEAUTIFUL, bound in green buckram, making an ex- 
cellent library reference book on every phase of home- 
making. The issues bound in volume form are those 
from June, 1912, to May, 1913. 


OUR OFFER 
Upon receipt of $2.00, we will send you cne of these 
attractive volumes. Send in your order NOW. The 
supply is limited. 
The House Beautiful Publishing Company, Inc. 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 








“The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders.” 























Shannon. Linen Bleachers 


NOTHING ADDS TO THE RICHNESS AND DIGNITY 
OF THE HOME LIKE WELL-SELECTED PRINTS 


The Print-Collector’s Quarterly 


will not only assist you in the perfect decoration of your home 
but will open up to you the most captivating of all hobbies — 
the study and collecting of prints. 


Send a postal for full information and an illustrated 
brochure —LIFE MADE RICHER. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 Park Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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VACATION Plus 


If you delight in unusual pictures and art 
sketches and interesting personalities and variety 
entertainment and pictured beauty and clever 
satire and refreshing humor and mid-summer 
frivolities and autumn prophecies ADD to your 


luggage (it’s some weight) the August number of 


VANITY FAIR 


NOW ON YOUR NEWS STAND 


Price 25 cents Condé Nast, Publisher, 
449 Fourth Ave., New York 

















Do You Know-so? 


IME was when we had to take the storekeeper’s say-so as to what was best in merchandise. 
That was before the day of advertising trade-marked goods. Now we buy, not on anybody 
else’s say-so, but on our own know-so.* 
The ability to call for things by name eliminates the element of chance in purchasing. You know 
that you are getting what you want, and you know that you are paying the standard price for it. 
Advertising has made this possible. It has given you a know-standard in all lines which you 
can call for by names with a certainty of satisfaction and economy. 
You should continually extend your knowledge of the trade names of the best things. You do 
so by reading the advertisements in THe House Beautirut. 


The Advertising Manager 





























Better Food at Lower Cost 


The “high cost of living” is a problem which every housewife now has to consider. To 
assist her in providing her family with the most nutritious food at the least possible expense, 
“The Nutrition of a Household” has been written. It puts the results of scientific investi- 
gations into non-technical form and it is written so delightfully that reading it is as pleasant 
as it is profitable. 


THE NUTRITION OF A HOUSEHOLD 


By EDWIN TENNEY BREWSTER and LILIAN BREWSTER 
At all bookstores 31.00 net, or sent postpaid by the publishers. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 4 PARK STREET, BOSTON 
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COMMON SENSE IN HOUSEHOLD 
DECORATION 


FRIEND of mine, a business woman 

of limited income, recently telephoned 
me in distress: ““We are giving up the 
apartment on the first, — won’t you help 
me find some livable nook in which to 
spend the rest of the winter?” 

Together that afternoon we went to 
fourteen different addresses, all high- 
priced boarding-houses recommended by 
various friends, all in desirable neighbor- 
hoods and run by women of education and 
apparent refinement. Each dwelling my 
friend entered with hope — and left with 
despair! 

“‘T suppose it is foolish, it’s a good loca- 
tion and I know that the table is excel- 
lent, B told me it was, but how can 
I stand those awful curtains!” 

It was not foolishness on her part, it was 
common sense. Food, drink, and shelter 
are not the only necessities; tired nerves 
need rest as well as tired bodies. One may 
sink down in a Morris-chair and one’s body 
will be at ease, but if poppies are wriggling 
over the walls and dragons dashing across 
the portiére, where shall eyes, wearied 
with work and the constantly shifting city 
sights, find rest? And when one’s home- 
world is one little room in a boarding- 
house, all the greater his or her need for 
harmonious surroundings. 

Boarding-house keepers are not usually 
wealthy, but plain papers cost no more 
than figured ones; soft colors are no more 
costly than harsh; it does not require 
greater expenditure to have all one’s furni- 
ture, in any given room, one kind of wood. 
Nothing can be cheaper than the natural 
wood stained some pleasing tone or 
painted white, cream, or gray. Some 
thought it does take, I grant you, but it is 
quite worth while. Those fourteen intelli- 
gent, capable, well-bred looking women 
who were managing those fourteen big 
dwelling-places are no more culpable than 
the average home-builder. Those fourteen 
houses were fairly typical of the average 
city house. The furnishings may not have 
been so expensive in every case but the 
lack of common sense in selection and 
arrangement was no greater. 

After another day’s search my friend 
found ‘‘a charming room,” she told me 
enthusiastically over the telephone. It 
was in a non-housekeeping apartment 
building which had rather an imposing 
entrance, finely polished floors, and a 
broad, winding, colonial stairway carpeted 
in rose to match the hangings. The hand 
of the decorator was visible! The color 
scheme of my friend’s room was gray, re- 
lieved here and there by bits of color. In 
itself it was restful and pleasing, — but it 
faced north! 

Despite all that has been said and writ- 
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ten on decoration, there are two or three 
cardinal principles continually disre- 
garded, principles which no homemaker 
can afford to disregard. One does not 
have to be a professional or even a student 
of color to know that certain colors give 
the effect of coolness while others carry a 
suggestion of warmth. We feel it instinc- 
tively. Not one of us would ever call a 
yellow room gloomy or a gray room cheer- 
ful. Naturally then the cool colors, the 
grays, blues, violets, and greens should be 
used in rooms which are sunny and bright, 
while the warmer colors, yellow, rose, gold- 
en brown, etc., are especially desirable on 
the north side of a house where nature re- 
quires some aid to produce the illusion of 
warmth and light. In one’s selection of 
a color-scheme the location of the room 
should be the determining factor. It 
might be well to add just here a word 
of caution, — violent colors, such as red, 
should be used sparingly and never in a 
room which one is much in. The eye and 
the soul tire quickly of a strong, bright 
color. 

A plain or two-toned paper lends spa- 
ciousness and peace to a small room or 
house and makes an excellent background 
for a few judiciously chosen pictures. 
Larger wall-spaces, halls, a big dining- or 
living-room can stand figured papers of 
various kinds provided that the design be 
not a startling or restless one. In this case 
pictures should be very sparingly hung, as 
a figured paper is ample wall decoration in 
itself. As a general rule, wherever there is 
a patterned wall surface plain hangings 
are best, and vice versa. The eye asks 
variety, a place of interest and a spot for 
rest. Often, too, a cool paper demands 
warm hangings, and a warm paper cool 
hangings; the much-used combinations of 
rose and gray, tan and blue, yellow and 
green, are always good because based on 
psychological truths. 

Not all of us have what is roughly desig- 
nated as “good taste,”” — namely a sensi- 
tiveness to color, form, and line, and an 
appreciation of its finer uses, — but nearly 
all of us have common sense, and if we 
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for a home costing $4000. 


our other Sanitary products. 








applied to this problem of household dec- 
oration a fraction of the brains which we 
daily expend on our “‘bridge,”’ our clothes, 
and a thousand trivialities, ‘“‘the desert 
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N° matter how many improvements your closet may have, if 
it isn’t silent it is a constant source of discomfort. 
a Si-wel-clo, it will operate so quietly it cannot be heard. 


The Trenton Potteries Company 


I-WELCLO 
Silent Closet 


It can’t be heard because it was designed to be quiet, and yet not a single 
sanitary feature has been neglected. Even if its highly glazed surface 
should be deliberately chipped with a hammer, it would still be white 
and impervious to grease and acids. The Si-wel-clo is not too expensive 


Architects and Plumbers know and recommend the Si-wel-clo and all 


Before you decide upon new bathroom fixtures, send for 


Booklet R-11 **Bathrooms of Character”? 
(Shows plans and designs) 


The Trenton Potteries Company, Trenton, N.J., U.S.A. 


** The largest Makers of Sanitary Pottery in U.S. A.”’ 
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would veritably blossom with the rose.” 
So many of us think it does not matter 
about the beauty so long as we have the 
comfort. It does matter! It matters in 
more ways than we wot of. If we have 
children, their heaven-born, instinctive 
thirst for the beautiful is being dulled and 
thwarted. Our husbands and fathers and 
brothers come back from all the ugly daily 


By-Paths in Collecting 


A delightful guide for both the experienced and amateur 
collector in the quest of rare and unique china, furniture, 
pewter, copper, brass, samplers, sun-dials, etc., which have 
passed the century mark. Good reading also for all who 
wish an intelligent appreciation of the value and sentiment 
of “old things.” Price $2.40; Postage 16 Cents. 

We will send this book and a year’s subscription for 


struggle with men and affairs to an ugly, $3.50. 


jangling home where hideous, useless ob- 
Jects scream at them from walls, and man- 
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3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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In the Old Paths 
By ARTHUR GRANT 


A series of delightful essays which recre- 
ate with charm and delicacy some of the 
great scenes of literature. Using asa start- 
ing-point some poet, Mr. Grant writes of 
the country in which he lived, or which lives 
in his work, and allows a sensitive fancy to 
draw pictures of the past. 

Illustrated. $1.30 net. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 











tel, and floor. There are only two justifi- 
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“YOU HAVE ME FLOORED, ALL RIGHT!” 


said the Bungalow to the Tupelo Lumber, 
“and I’m gladder every minute of my long life.” 


What is a Bungalow without a floor? And what is a floor, anyhow? Who wants a 
floor that has to be worried about — kept in an incubator — nursed and doctored 
and coddled? Why not have a floor that is the best at the start? — that you know 
won’t wear out like ordinary soft-wood floors — that won’t “ Kickup” its grain — 
that costs you less to duy and ess /abor to lay than any other kind of soft wood 
(because of its singularly “¢zo/ved” grain) — and that is a very close second choice 
to expensive hardwood flooring in desirability — and endurance — and which is 
astonishingly low in comparative cost. 


**It is Money in Your Pocket to have TUPELO for Your Floor’”’ 


TUPELO LUMBER 


“WORKS EASY— WEARS HARD” 


Tupelo is so peculiarly valuable for interior flooring, because, although it is a soft wood and therefore 
easily worked and laid, it has what scientists call an “involved” grain. This is a grain in which the fibres 
are “‘knitted” or “woven” together and results in extreme resistance to friction such as a floor has to 
withstand. TUPELO FLOORING DOES NOT SPLINTER OR SLIVER. (There’s something in 
that.”) This tough wear-resisting characteristic of TUPELO is so great that this wood is largely used for 
flooring in warehouses and for platforms where heavy trucking is done. There is no harder test for a floor 
than that. And a floor is a floor, wherever it is. And Tupelo’s value in delicate structures is due to the 
same traits that make it supreme in commercial usages. Of course, for exterior use, such as porch floors, 
where moisture is encountered Tupelo is not to be compared in investment value with “Cypress” the “Wood 
Eternal,” but for INTERIOR work Tupelo is extremely valuable, satisfactory and mighty economical. 


YOU WILL FIND IT WORTH WHILE 70 KNOW ALL ABOUT TUPELO BEFORE 
YOU PLACE YOUR ORDER FOR FLOORING. 


Ask us for Free Finished Samples and Full Information about this val- 
uable and extremely economical wood. Please address nearest office. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 
906 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. or 906 Heard Nat’] Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 

















AN OFFER OF VALUE TO THE SUMMER HOSTESS 


The dreaded problem of what to serve for the-formal or informal 
luncheon will be easily solved by consulting 


TABLE DECORATIONS and DELICACIES 


By HESTER Prick, the well-known authority, who has brought together a wide variety of the 
freshest, most desirable ideas for the hostess who is anxious to have her dinrers and luncheons 
distinctive without the extravagance of a caterer, and with the use of such materials as may 
readily be obtained. 
Each scheme for table decoration is illustrated by a full-page engraving, showing not only the general 
effect, but also the exact working out of the details. 

96 half tone engravings. Price $2.00 net. 


We will send this valuable book and a year’s subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (new or re- 
newal) for $3.00. Address 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 
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cations for having things around, — their 
beauty and their utility. They should 
combine both qualities. If they lack both, 
for the sake of all concerned relegate them 
to the ash can! There are always a few 
objects, hallowed by childhood, or other 
sentiment, which we cannot persuade our- 
selves to part from; let us then by all 
means put those in our own bedroom or 
den — they carry no message to any one 
but ourselves. 

Simplicity is the crying need of the 
time. It requires some effort to be simple 
in the whirl and stir of modern life. Our 
homes too are overburdened with a multi- 
tude of petty, noisy things. Let us be 
about the much-needed weeding! Take 
down those meaningless pictures, do away 
with that unsightly vase and the clam- 
oring little knickknacks, — make your 
home voice something besides ‘confusion, 
make it a place of rest to the eye and soul, 
a simple, beautiful expression of your own 
better personality. (Ah, if women only 
realized how much of themselves is re- 
vealed in their homes!) It will cost you 
little besides thought and the application 
of some sound common sense. 


REPLANNING BELGIUM 


ENGLAND, whose International Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Associations 
have won such a conspicuous place in the 
artistic world, is showing a great interest 
in the replanning of Belgium, and is al- 
ready doing everything in her power not 
only to encourage the Belgians with the 
hope of rebuilding but to educate them in 
the latest and best of architectural achieve- 
ment. Belgian architects are being taken 
on visits to the various Garden Cities and 
Garden Suburbs, and in due time plans 
will be exhibited dealing largely with Bel- 
gian problems. It is not in a patroniz- 
ing spirit that England is endeavoring 
to assist her unfortunate ally, because the 
beauty of Belgium was too well recognized 
to admit of that attitude; but it is with 
the realization that practically a whole 
country has been destroyed, and that its 
rebuilding calls for special study and con- 
sideration in which England is eager to 
cooperate. 


A NEW USE FOR VACANT LOTS 


In Portland, Oregon, those vacant lots 
where rubbish had once been dumped and 
which were still forlorn and barren were 
turned over to the public schools for use 
as school gardens. The schools promptly 
accepted them for the experimental agri- 
cultural work of the pupils. The plan 
has been so successful that it commends 
‘itself to other communities. 





